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SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


a 


NEW SERIES, 





The Literature of Freedom—French Literature and 
Louis Philippe—The liberal Literature of Eng- 
land — Poetry — Southey — Coleridge — Words- 
worth—Burns— Rogers — Montgomery— Moore— ' 
Campbell — Herbert — Byron— Shelley —Keats— 
Hunt — Pringle — Nicoll — Peter—— Barton— 
Hood—Proctor— Elliott--Horne— Mary Homitt— 
Mackay. 

The Literature of France prostrated the throne 
of Louis Philippe, and erected the Republic of 

Lamartine. The follies of the cowardly Louis, 

the errors of his vacillating ministers, the barri- 

cades of the sans culottes mobs, the bayonets of 
the recusant guards, were insufficient to have 
overthrown the monarchy, had not the literature 
of France been gradually but efficiently preparing 
the national mind for the great change. During 
the preceding thirty years, a taste for philosophi- 
cal speculation had raised up a school of bold 
thinkers, who had employed their rarest powers 
in eulogizing the rights of man, in depicting his 
wrongs, in displaying the merits of the masses, in 
painting the crimes of the Government, and in 
demonstrating that the throne and its institutions 
stood between the laboring poor and their social 
regeneration. Poets, essayists, novelists, drama- 
tists, and orators, brought the artillery of elo- 
quence, the lighter and more insinuating weapons 
of romance, and the glittering arms of wit and 
satire, to bear against the acknowledged abuses 
in the administration of affairs, and especially 
the factitious institutions of the State, which sat 
heavily upon the middle and lower orders of so- 
ciety. As the crisis drew nearer, the liberal por- 
tion of the political press stimulated the popular 
discontent—the cafés and clubs were thronged 
with the advocates of equality—the theatre and 
the opera gratified the public taste by adapting 
their amusements to the appetite for social 
change—the ballad-singers chanted the blessings 
of freedom and fraternity at the street corners, 
in bad verse and harsh melody—the Parisian cir- 
cles of fashion, nowhere more brilliant, nowhere 
more influential, reflected abroad through a thou- 
sand avenues the popular sentiment, imparting to 
it the charms of beauty, the grace of scholarship, 
and the dignity of station. These influences had 
been silently and steadily at work all over France, 
and especially in Paris, the national heart of this 
susceptible people, for years before the mere acci- 
dent of the suppression of a Reform Banquet 
became, in the natural order of events, the occa- 
sion of that explosion which electrified and will 
yet emancipate Europe. But, though the streams 
of public feeling had so long poured into one 
channel, whose currents tended towards one re- 
sult—the undermining of existing institutions— 
Louis Philippe was blinded to his destiny, and 
boasted of his power to crush the rising mass, 
only a few hours before the tri-colored flag, bear- 
ing the talismanic motto, “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” was displayed from the Hotel de 
Ville, while he stood on the very spot where the 
blood of Louis X VI was poured out, begging alms 
of his guards, to convey him an exile out of Re- 
publican France. 

Thus the Literature of France prostrated the 
throne of Louis Philippe, and erected the Repub- 
lic of Lamartine. The Literature of England 
can do more to change its institutions, than the 
clubs of Chartists or the pikes of Repealers. In 
the last number, it was promised that some no- 
tice should be taken in this, of the aid which 
English literature had rendered to the cause of 
Progress and Reform during the past fifty or six- 
ty years. We can barely enter upon the borders 
of this broad and luxuriant field. 

In the times of the Commonwealth, when the 
mind of England was set free, Milton was the 
centre of a constellation of intellects that exem- 
plified in their writings the value of his own say- 
ing—‘ Give me the liberty to know and to argue 
freely, above all other liberties.” After his sun 
set, liberty without licentiousness hid behind a 
cloud, which was not fully cleared away till the 
storm of the American and French revolutions, 
While the literature of England depended for 
sustenance upon the patronage of the great, it 
was marked, with occasional exceptions, by the 
brand of servility ; and so long as authors looked 
for remuneration to the munificence of the lord 
or lady to whom they dedicated their works, they 
laid their choicest gifts at the footstool of power 
and title. As education became diffused, enlarging 
the circle of readers, writers began to look to 
the public for patronage, and adapted their works 
to the popular taste. Then the publishers and 
booksellers became the agents, the middle-men, 
between the author and the reader. Long after 
this change, however, it was hazardous for a wri- 
ter to lift his pen against existing institutions in 
Church and State ; and he who run a tilt against 
these, were he able to make sale of his works, 

might deem himself fortunate if he escaped a 
prosecution for libel or sedition, that emptied his 
purse of its guineas, or deposited his feet in. the 
stocks. Even so late as the beginning of this 
century, the instances were nota few where wri- 
ters, who doubted the divinity of the royal 
Guelphs, and questioned whether all the religion 
in the kingdom emanated from Lambeth Palace, 
Were fined, cropped, branded, and shipped beyond 
seas. The impulse given to European intellect 
by the French Revolution, was not confined to 
Statesmen and warriors. It stimulated thought 
in all classes. As in politics, so in letters, fetters 
fell from men’s minds, and reason, imagination, 
and utterance, were emancipated. The Fox school 
of politicians encouraged the growth of a litera- 
ture in England favorable to freedom. It im- 
pr started up, rank and luxuriant; and 
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erty should be held in common, every man be & 
legislator, and a model democracy be wrought 
out, that should consummate the happiness of its 
founders, while its reflex influence cured all the 
ills of European institutions. Unfortunately for 
the human race, the three poets happened just 
then to fallin with and fall in love with three 
tempting young Eves of Bristol, the Misses 
Fricker, one an actress, one a mantua-maker, and 
one a school-teacher; and, giving up their scheme 
of regenerating the world, they wisely concluded, 
with Benedick, that it was better to people it, and 
go all got married. Thus ended their “Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

Lloyd sunk into obscurity, Southey atoned for 
his Susquehanna sins by spending a long life in 
hostility to civil and religious freedom, and Cole- 
ridge lived and died a moderate friend of liberty 
and reform. Wordsworth early became acquaint- 
ed with Coleridge and Southey, participated in 
their French enthusiasm, and, like them, his first 
poetic dreams were of freedom. In one of his 
earliest productions he proposes to invoke the 
restorative aid of the Royal Humane Society in 
behalf of crowned heads, as follows; . 


“ Oh give, great God! to Freedom's waves to ride 
Sublime o’er conquest, avarice, and pride; 

And grant that every sceptred child of clay 

Who cries, presumptuous, ‘ Here their tides shall stay,’ 
Swept in their anger from the sh 

With all his creatures sink to rise no more!’ 


Through his long career, the productions of the 
greatest of the “ Lake Poets” have exerted a calm 
but steady influence in favor of humanity. 

About this time Burns appeared, “ whistling 
at his plough,” and teaching the world that 

“ The rank is bret the gninea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
He, too, caught some of his inspiration from 
France. By force of his genius, the Scotch yeo- 
man opened his way to the highest rank of con- 
temporary poets, carrying with him the sympa- 
thies of the class from which he was proud to 
have sprung. No writer is oftener quoted to 
round a period in a Reform speech. I have seen 
a meeting of Scotch Chartists go wild with en- 
thusiasm under the inspiration of one of his songs. 
The same year that Burns became an author, 
Rogers sent his first volume of poems to press, 
of whom Lord Brougham, in his Sketch of Grat- 
tan, says: “ He is one of the greatest poets whom 
this country has produced, as well as one of its 
finest prose-writers; who to this unstable fame 
adds the more imperishable renown of being also 
one of the most uncompromising friends of civil 
and religious liberty who have appeared in any 
age.” 

In 1794, James Montgomery, a name honorably 
associated with the cause of humanity, published 
in the Sh«field Iris, a newspaper edited by him, a 
ballad on the overthrow of the Bastile, which the 
Pitt Government saw fit to regard as a seditious 
libel. He was prosecuted, convicted, amerced in 
a fine, and imprisoned three months in York 
Castle. The next year the Government again 
prosecuted the amiable poet for an analogous of- 
fence, upon which he was again fined and shut 
up six months at York. These persecutions did 
not quench his zeal for human freedom; and de- 
spite a most offensive critique of his first volume 
of poems in the Edinburgh Review, he published 
another in 1807, celebrating the abolition of the 
slave trade, which was distinguished for vigor of 
expression and richness of coloring. These, and 
numerous subsequent publications of kindred 
character, have given Montgomery an enduring 
place in the affections of the friends of civil and 
religious freedom. 

At a later period, two poets appeared, who have 
exerted a wide sway over the mind, not of Brit- 
ain only, but of every land where the English 
language is spoken—Moore and Campbell. The 
political tendency of their writings (and it has 
been considerable) is on the side of freedom. 
Moore's father was of the proscribed sect of Irish 
Catholics, who, in the language of the son, “ hailed 
the first dazzling outbreak of the Fench Revolu- 
tion as a signal to the slave, wherever suffering, 
that the day of his deliverance was near at hand.” 
When Moore was a boy of twelve, he sat on the 
chairman’s knee at a celebration in honor of the 





Revolution, when this toast was drunk, with 
three times three: “ May the breezes of France 
fan our Irish oak into verdure!” The poet has 
lived to see the foliage of the oak grow more sere 
and yellow, though another breeze from France 
has swept its branches. But, in all seasons, and 
when mixing in the brilliant revelries of London 
society, the idol of a devoted band of worship- 
pers, he never ceased to love his native island. 
His “Irish Melodies” have inspired a strange 
sympathy in many climes for his blighted coun- 
try, while they have taught [rishmen, in whatever 
corner of the earth they wander, to say— 

«“ Wert thou all that I wish thee—great, glorious, and free— 
First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea— 

1 might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow. 

But, oh! could I love thee more deeply than now?” 

Campbell’s poetic offerings to the cause of 
Polish liberty are in the school books of two con- 
tinents, and have fired the indignation of two 
generations of youthful orators at that great Eu- 
ropean felony, the partition of Poland, when 

“ Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime.” 

The heroic struggle for Grecian independence 
animated the classic soul of Campbell, and he 
took an active part in rousing European senti- 
ment in her behalf. And down to the last mo- 
ment of his brilliant life he was proud to give his 
cordial support to the cause of liberty and hu- 
manity in every part of the world. 

William Herbert, a scion of the ancient houses 
of Pembroke and Percy, is still more illustrious 
as a scholar of rare and varied attainments, and 
as the author of “ Attila,” which the Edinburgh 
Review has declared the most Miltonic poem since 
Paradise Lost. Some of his poetic effusions were 
offered at the shrine of freedom; and while a 
member of Parliament, he codperated with Wil- 
berforce in the Abolition of the Slave Trade; 
und after withdrawing from politics, and taking 
holy orders, and reaching stations of dignity in 
the Established church, he gave his powerful in- 
fluence to liberal measures, advocating Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform bill. 

The wayward genius of Byron, though it ut- 
tered much that good morals condemns, recorded 
nothing hostile to political liberty, but on the 
contrary, something in its favor. On the few oc- 
casions that he addressed the House of Lords, he 
advocated the liberal cause, once vindicating in 
manly tones the character and life of Major Cart- 
wright, the father of Parliamentary Reform. The 
conflict for Grecian independence, in which By- 
ron’s last days were spent, throws a broad ray of 
sunshine acros3 the dark horizon of his gareer. 

But we must dismiss a galaxy of bright names 
more summarily—some without mentioning them, 
others by the briefest allusions. Shelley, the 
unfortunate, calumniated, generous, and super- 
eminent son of genius—Keats, an evanescent 
being, whose transparent soul was clad too thin 
for this prosaic world, and whose sensitive mind 
never recovered from a ferocious attack of the 
London Quarterly—Leigh Hunt, the founder of 
the London “Examiner,” which ought to live 
forever, and the Italian “ Liberal,” which ought 
never to have lived at all, a true son of the Nin 
whom Gifford could not kill, though Blackw 
Wilson helped him try—Pringle, who died at the 
desk of the Anti-Slavery Society, and whose 
“Afar in the Desert” Coleridge ranked among 
the two or three most perfect lyrics in the lan- 
guage—Robert Nicoll, a Scotch ploughman, an 
ardent and sincere radical, who, dying at twenty- 
three, lived long enough to write “The Ha’ Bi- 
ble,” “We are brethren a’,” and other poems, not 

worthy of that other Scotch Robert who has 

‘onized ploughmen-bards— William Peter, now 
or lately British consul for Pennsylvania, a grace- 
ful poet, but better known asa political pupil of 
the Fox school, a commoner advocating liberal 
measures, and the biographer of Romilly—Ber- 
nard Barton, the friend and correspondent of 
Lamb, a “Quaker poet,” whose effusions show 
calm reflection and refined feeling, but have none 
of the strangely pleasing blending of the war- 
eon. SF the Knight Templar with the pastoral 
ballad of the mountain shepherd, of Peter the 
Hermit’s crusade preaching with Virgil the hea- 
then’s classic singing, which give life and beauty 
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doing valiant service for the right in the battles of 
freedom with tyranny—Mackay, whose prophecy 
of the “good time coming” has been applauded 
to the echo by voices that would have smothered 
in hisses the same sentiments if uttered in prose— 
these, and a glorious company besides, have laid 
some of their richest gifts, where all genuine 
poetry is welcomed, on Freedom’s Altar. 

In this hap-hazard summary, only here and 
there a star has been pointed out in the brilliant 
constellation which has shone in the firmament of 
Freedom, during the period we are now glancing 
over, The catalogue of Slavery’s poets is not 
yet published. It must be rather meager. If the 
poetry of Liberty is inspired by airs from Hea- 
ven, the poetry of Despotism must revel in blasts 
from Hell. Dante and Milton have given glow- 
ing descriptions of Pandemonium, and put splen- 
did diction into the mouths of devils ; but neither 
the descriptions nor the diction have won ad- 
mirers for the domicil or its denizens, among the 
inhabitants of high latitudes. 





For the National Era. 


METAPHYSICS.—No. 1. 


Revival of mental science—Experiment, legitimate in 
the material sphere, but incapable of directing dis- 

“covery and improvement in the moral—Empiricism 
of social and-political systems—The Church af- 
fords no societary science— Metaphysics practically 
vepudiated— Physical and Metaphysical departments 
of mental philosophy—Thz Baconian method adapt- 
ed to the former, but incapable of the latter—The 
method of the schools illogical and unscientific—A 
true and useful system attainable—A Chemistry of 
mind demanded—Revolutionary crises favorable to 
speculative inquiries. 

I propose to occupy the space assigned me in 
the columns of the Eva with a series of articles 
which may as well muster under this general title 
as under any other. I wish the word to be taken 
in all its acceptations—in the loosest popular use 
as well as in the closest technical meaning. I do 
not design a systematic description, nor any such 
orderly arrangement of topics as a scientific 
treatise would require. It is my purpose to tra- 
verse the province of Mental Philosophy, and its 
adjunct and dependent departments, in such di- 
rections and with such method as the pursuit of 
practical truth may determine. 

A religious honesty of aim is relied upon to 
take care of the spirit of the inquiry: the sur- 
passing value of the truth involved is offered in 
justification of the hardihood of criticism and au- 
dacious freedom of opinion which -will be in- 
dulged. 





Just now, booksellers’ catalogues and quarterly 
reviews seem to indicate a revival in the science. 
New books are being written, old ones republish- 
ed, and systems old and new are undergoing the 
process of digestion and reformation. Whether 
its philosophy will be made presentable to the 
million, and whether it is either hoped or pro- 
posed to bring it down from the clouds and sub- 
due it into the service of the world’s immediate 
wants, does not clearly appear. There is a felt 
demand for such guidance in settling the policy 
of life as the science of mind ought to afford. This 
is an age of revolution, both in the form of pacific 
progress and of change by military violence. Pre- 
cedent is not only at fault, but is itself the offend- 
er; and Experience, which is nothing but the 
world’s own shadow, projected upon its pathway 
by the light of the past, offers darkness just 
where direction is demanded. Society is not 
counter-marching upon authority—not the old 
but the new Jerusalem is in prospect ; and it asks 
now the light that shines out from the point of 
destination for the guidance of every footstep in 
its progress. 

It is an age of battle and blood, indeed, but 
there is something else and higher than mathe- 
matics involved in the conduct of the strife. At 
least one of the combatant parties on every field 
is developing an idea and asserting an opinion; 
and that universal agitation, called pacific, which 
is at work upon the order and establishment of 
society, social, industrial, religious, and politi- 
cal, deals directly with abstract ideas and funda- 
mental truths—all the forms of movement which 
characterize the age are 80 many appeals to first 
principles, so many wars of opinion ; and they all 
seek adjustment by the laws of the dominant 
spirit life, which is alike the impulse and the end 
of the entire apparatus of being which sur- 
rounds it. 

It might be supposed that wars and great social 
vicissitudes, which give so much value to physical 
force and material elements, would be unfriendly 
to the cultivation of speculative science, but the 
facts of history and the reason of the thing are 
against this notion. The greatest advances in 
theoretic truth ought to be made in the strifes 
which put first principles most earnestly in issue. 
The exigencies of pressing need reveal to com- 
munities, as to individuals, the resources and sup- 
ply the powers which they demand. There is, 
in fact, no condition of things so favorable for 
mental achievement as an environment of the in- 
tensest life. Human destiny being the subject, 
not of fate, but of law, depends so closely and 
critically upon the adaptation of means to ends, 
that, by Divine pre-appointment, the circumstan- 
ces which most require the direction of a great 
thought, shall be ever the best adapted to its de- 
velopment—witness the proclamations of Provi- 
sional Governments, the reports of revolutionary 
committees, and the insurrectionary eloquence of 
all reformations and rebellions, The prophets 
appear in the times of the world’s sorest need— 
thehour and the man come together, and mind 
angwers to movement with Providentiai adjust- 
meat. 

We have a proverb, that “amid wars the laws 
are silent,” and it is true that some of the arts of 
petce are interrupted ; but the laws and labors 
which wars, civil and international, suspend, are 
only the municipal systems, and those handicrafts 
vhich are by physical necessity involved in the 
strife. The biographies of the men who have 
moulded the mind of ages exhibit the fact, that 
the greatest achievements of intellect have been 
made amid the din of arms, and inthe convulsions 
ofsociety, from the days of Moses down till that 
grind epoch jn the revolutions of political sys- 
tens, and the equally great revolutionsin science, 
which commenced at the close of the last century. 
The fact corresponds to a similar one in the ma- 

ial sphere—the grandest chemical phenomens 
aehend for their display upon a certain elevation 
of temperature, or a certain excitation of elec- 
trisity. The sphere of mind seems to be under 
the same luw, for it is manifest that passion, far 
mote eminently than knowledge, is power. 

It is natural, moreover, for society, when it 
finds its conventions going to pieces, to look close- 
ly into the essential nature and constitution of 
things; and that, wrenched: from its moorings 
and thrust out upon the deep, it should put its 
in science, and betake itself to star-gasing. 
‘The route of experiment js on a trackless, shore- 

ocean ; its march is over the earth, but its di- 
rettory is in the heavens; the unknown is reveal- 
ed by the abstract, as the parallels of latitude are 
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form of government in existence coincides with 
the laws of the human constitution, and there is 
no rest possible or desirable till external order 
and mental law are in perfect harmony. 

Experience, growing out of the blind necessities 
of society, has found and proved many particular 
truths, and practice appropriates them; but all 
past attainment in political policy hes been mere- 
ly empirical. No true system has received and 
harmonized discoveries, and directed their modi- 
fication in new uses. Nobody knows now, cer- 
tainly, whether representative republicanism will 
answer the wants of Europe ; nor is it likely that 
its own people will know with any greater assur- 
ance after they shall have tried it. Men and na- 
tions may blunder upon a truth, but if they find 
it by accident it will never grow into a principle. 
The experimental philosophy, rejecting, as it 
does, the light of final causes, is necessarily limit- 
ed in its range to physical discovery. Incapable 
of induction a priori, and its facts all lying within 
the domain of the external senses, it has done 
nothing for Psychology, nor for anything in Ed- 
ucation, Civil Law and Government, that depends 
upon spiritual science, and it never can—but, 
more of this anon. 

Religion rightfully presides over morals, and 
should prescribe rules for all the relations of men ; 
but our political and ecclesiastical Protestantism, 
to makesure of the divorce of church and state, for- 
bids cur sacred books to obtrude the thought of 
God into the theory of politics; and the priest- 
hood is as scrupulous to observe the prohibition 
as if it really believed theocracy to be the worst 
sort of despotism. The church gives usno system 
of society—social, industrial, or political, It pre- 
scribes particular virtues and proscribes particu- 
lar vices in the direction of individual conduct ; 
but it declares that the New Testament does not 
teach politics, and it even accepts its own polity 
from the civil Government. It is as democratic 
in its prolonged protest against Popes, as the Re- 
public is in its resistance to Kings. The church 
takes care of worship and allows the state to pre- 
scribe morals, and we have no help from that 
quarter. 

Mental Philosophy, (technical,) notwithstanding 
the natural justice of its pretensions, is neither 
permitted to design the general plan of the social 
edifice, nor to govern any of its departments. 
Civil Government builds itself upon precedent, 
and is as shy of first principles asif they were the 
poetry of rebellion. 

Education, while it assumes to teach psychology 
as one of its hundred fragmentary sciences, no- 
where gives any sign that it is itself governed by 
its supreme laws. 

Medicine has a few vague maxims about the con- 
nection and reciprocities of mind and body, but 
they are quite behind the facts of general experi- 
ence, and are, besides, incapable of any practical 
application ; and 

Popular Sentiment mocks at the very name of 
metaphysics ! 

Generally, its topics are nowhere discussed, its 
doctrines are understood or accepted, and even 
its terms of art are by nobody employed with any 
reference to their scientific value ; indeed, there are 
no words in the language whose signification is so 
uncertain as that half dozen or half score which 
constitutes the entire nomenclature of our mental 
philosophy. It seems not to have mastered details 
enough to need a table of distinctive names, nor 
to have made its discoveries exact enough to re- 
quire precise definitions. 

It is strange, very strange, when one comes to 
think of it, that the philosophy of themind should 
have no effective existence among men; that 
the sovereign life of the world should be without 
a theory recognised, or a set of principles accepted 
and employed in daily use; and that, too, after 
the assiduous investigations of five-and-twenty 
centuries of recorded labor. 

Fruitless of available results as this log toil 
has proved, it is yet the mind’s instinct to work 
ever at the task of exploring its own natureand 
ascertaining its own laws. In a vague, uncertain 
way, Metaphysics has a sort of semi-sacred place 
among her sister sciences—the position of a dead 
child in a family; it has a mysterious existence 
somewhere in the spirit-world, with @ name to 
live in the material, and it is neither given up 
by the affections, nor entirely unrecognised 


plate set at the table, nu chair in the social circle, 
and no work assigned it in the field. Its precoci- 
ty and contemplative habits, its delicate thinness 
and brilliancy, its dreamy earnestness, bordering 
upon delirium, yet full of the light of genius and 
the warmth of a higher life, are dwelt upon with 
a sort of reverence that is not reliance, anda mix- 
ture of tenderness and pity that has not quite the 
familiarity of affection. Opinion is also left in a 
puzzle; there is an idea that it must have got 
some incommunicable insight into something or 
other in its long reveries, too high, probably, for 
revelation, and too fine for use; and the dreamer 
was therefore removed into the etherial regions, 
because not fitted to rough it among the rude 
realities of the working world. 

Of necessity, law and order are established in 
communities early in their progress toward civil- 
ization, and long before the laws of mind become 
the subjects of critical inquiry those of conduct 
are somewhat digested; just as languages are 
pretty well filled up before the rules of grammar 
are formally systematized. In hoth cases, funda- 
mental laws tacitly preside over and direct the de- 
velopment, and drift it toward the symmetry of 
form which exact science afterwards bestows ; but 
the progress is made through the tortuous route 
of a blundering empiricism and at the cost of much 
loss, and under the burden of much error perpet- 
uated by authority of experience long after its 
age of ignorance has passed. 


If practice should conform to principle, then 
the actual must rest upon the theoretical—the 
prescient thought must direct the revolution of 
dependent facts. 

Now, man, notwithstanding his large libert 
and the prodigious variety of his actions, is still 
a being of creation, and the subject of invariable 
laws—law which arise of out his constitution, and 
determine all its movements. He ig not the pro- 
duct of chance, nor the sport of caprice. He has 
a constancy of nature maintained through all 
change of condition and relations; and there must 
be a science of his constitution, a philosophy of 
his actions. The specific powers of the human 
soul are not, probably, more numerous than the 
elements of the surrounding world to which they 
bear relation ; the phenomena of their workings 
are generally quite 98 well exposed to observation 
as te properties of matter; and for those things 
in the mental constitution which will not objec- 
tively answer to inquiry, we have consciousness 
to reveal them; so that over and above all our 
means of examining the outward world, already 
so wellexplored, we have this faculty accompany- 
ing every fact of psychical existence, and expos- 
ing it to reflection. “ 

Sut the necessity of this knowledge to the ac- 
complishment of human destiny absolutely demon- 
strates the possibility of its attainment, to the 
conviction of every mind that sees the dependen- 
cy of ends upon means in the system of nature, 
and knows, also, the beneficent provision of means 
to those ends. 

Geology promises to render us the histary of 
the earth, recorded in the hieroglyphs of rocks 
and fossil vestiges; Astronomy is capable of its 
prophecy; and Chemistry actually invests us 
with the executive power of the material king- 
dom. The air, the earth, and the ocean, are 
yielding their tribute richly to the sovereignty of 
mind. The knowledge which the scienges supply 
has step by step yielded its equivalent of ad- 
ministrative power over physical nature, All 
this has been attained by proceeding upon the 
simple apprehension, that all the differently en. 
dowed material substances are under the govern. 
ment of positive law ; that each element is related 
toeach other by affinities, whose action produces 
all the changes in nature ; that it is possible to 
note, compare, and arrange, all the facts into the 
order of a certain system; and that such just and 
thorough observation must at last put within the 
control of mind all the possibilities of matter, sg 
that the entite system, which came into existenee 
in obedience to a word, and to manifest an idea, 
shall yield allegiance to the wisdom of that idea 
wheresoever‘and by whomsoever it is displayed. 

Mind is a spiritual substance or being, and has 
the habitudes and obeys the laws of that manner 
of existence ; but it is adjusted (to answer the re- 
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cies, nor comprehend its phenomene, while we re- 
fuse to know them as the subjects of those mate- 
rial and mechanical conditions on which their 
manifestation so clearly depends. Here, in the 
outermost sphere of mental life, in all that is ex- 
posed to observation by the senses, in the region 
of the external experiences of the present life, it 
is the proper object of the Baconian system of 
philosophizing ; the legitimate subject of its modes 
of exploration, and discoverable by no other. 

The school of thinkers who have given the pres- 
ent form to the doctrines of mind have done noth- 
ing for their subject that the mechanical. philoso- 
phers have effected for theirs. They have given 
us no analysis of the mental constitution. They 
have not known that specific knowledge of its el- 
ements is either needed or attainable. With 
them the mind is a force, an agent, or a function ; 
but whether it consists of numerous dissimilar 
parts and powers, or is a simple essence, without 
parts, having each its distinct endowments, is 
neither settled nor esteemed of any importance 
in the inquiry: just as if it were undetermined 
in physics, whether matter is (according to the 
conception of the ancients of their materia prima) 
without qualities, properties, shape, or atomic 
constitution, or embodied, as modern chemistry 
renders it, in some forty or fifty distinct ele- 
ments. : 

Not only its intimate character and constitu- 
tion, but the facts of its instrumental connection 
with the body, are thrown out of consideration. 
Many vital actions are understood to depend upon 
the corporeal structure, but those which are con- 
cerned in the mental manifestations are wholly 
neglected. The material conditions areas entirely 
disregarded, as if the intelligent soul acted upon 
the surrounding universe per se! 

Analysis is, indeed, constantly spoken of in 
the books, but the word is borrowed from phys- 
ical science, without any of its meaning, and it is 
put to no legitimate use; for example: the facul- 
ties of mind recognised are such as perception, 
conception, memory, judgment, imagination, and 
attention. A moment’s reflection will show that 
none of these are names for elementary parts or 
pewers of the intellectual organization. They 
are obviously the names of so many states or 
modes of action of the elementary powers. They 
correspond to solution, crystallization, combina- 
tion, reaction, precipitation, and sublimation, in 
chemistry ; but in no respect, and for no purpose, an- 
swer to its oxygen, nitrogen, potassium, and other 
results of its real analysis. Mental philosophy 
speaks only of processes under the names of pow- 
ers and faculties, and is just in the condition that 
the theory of matter would be if the gases, earths, 
metals, and imponderable bodies, were unknown 
or undistinguished, i.e., it is still looking at ac- 
tions and results, and mistaking them for agents 
and powers. Attention is but a name for the 
active state of a power; Memory is the same act 
or state of a faculty which existed in Perception, 
but without the presence of the object; Percep- 
tion is not a faculty, but a modeof action of many 
diverse faculties; like Judgment, which is a pro- 
cess in and by elementary powers, as unlike as 
are their several objects, of which the qualities 
of a heroic poem and of a whiskey punch give 
some idea of the possible variety and dissimilar- 
ity—and so of all the other misnamed faculties of 
the metaphysicians. ’ 

The ancients knew nothing of the methods of 
the experimental philosophy, and they did not at- 
tempt its employment in any region of inquiry, 
physical or metaphysical. Modern inquirersinto 
the mysteries of mind have constantly endeavored 
the solution of that which is above the province 


‘of the senses by the sensational method, and they 


have constantly neglected that department and 
region of research which is responsive to their 
manner of investigation; and the results have 
very naturally disgraced the effort. 

Gall and Spurzheim applied the experimental 
method to that department of mental life which 
lies in the sphere of material manifestation, with 
eminent success. They endeavored discovery by 
the employment of means adapted to their route 
of inquiry; but, as Bacon’s philosophy was not 
acknowledged to he scientific by the metaphysi- 
cians for half a century after its publication, this 
application of it must probably wait as long for a 
recognition. 





among the actualities of busy life; but thereis no | 


The phrenologists consider the mind only phe- 
nomenally, and exclusively as a department of 
physical philosophy. 

But there is besides a range of metaphysical 
science which lies quite out of the domain of the 
senses—a region of psychical experiences into 
which the mechanical philosophy cannot pene- 
trate, and a class of processes, very real and yery 
common, which are out of the reach of observa- 
tion; moregver, intuitive truths are legitimate 
premisesin the logic of this high sphere of thought, 
and its supreme laws and most influential rela- 
tions are discoverable only by the a priori route 
of demonstration. 

The ancient philosophers tried to resolve the 
riddle of material existences by the means of 
those intuitions and hypothetical methods which 
are native and legitimate only in the world of 
mind. ‘The moderns, dissatisfied with their sub- 
stantial forms, materia prima, occult qualities, and g 
priori method, have assaulted the spiritual world 
with the ponderoys engigery of the material sys- 
tem, and endeayored to extend the jurisdiction of 
its compasses and plumb-line over the immaterial. 
The results are prodigious enough without being 
at all surprising; but the world will be wiser and 
better before they will be fully recognised and 
remedied. 

In the order of things, the material world was 
to be subdued ; and its philosophy has been long 
supreme. When that is well nigh accomplished, 
the laws of spirit-life will get themselves consid- 
ered, and mind will be restored to jtgque suprem- 
acy of dominion and dignity. 


ee Senior. 
LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 
No. 3. 


RocuEstEr, August 1, 1849. 

Dear Doctor Baitey: We left Niagara on 
the 29th of July, for Lewiston, in a wretched car, 
on the most villanous little strip of railway I ever 
had the misfortune to be jolted over. At Lewis 
ton we spent an hour or two with some kind 
friends, in whose company we crossed the ferry, 
and stormed Queenstown Heights. It was quite 
a gallant undertaking, I assure you, as the heat 
was intolerable, and the ascent long and difficult. 
But the magnificent view from the summit richly 
repaid us for all our toil and loss of breath. Some 
of the grandest scenes we had ever beheld broke 
upon our sight, filling our souls with the peculiar 
joy and exaltation which Nature has in store for 
her sincere worshippers, the true children of the 
faith. The air of the heights blew fresh and cool 
upon our heated brows, and “ beat balm upon our 
eye-lids,” as, reclining on the turf, near the mon- 
ument, we gazed and gazed on the deep, dark 
bed of the Niagara below, the beautiful Ontario 
stretching away to the far horizon, and the way 
over which we had passed, and the spot on 
which we had paused, all so thronged with 
heroic associations and terrible memories. Up 
that steep, then rugged and wild, the American 
regulars toiled and fought their way, step by step, 
till all the ground was filled with the fallen, 
till every tuft of grass grew crimson, and every 
untrampled wild flower held up its cup, like a 
small goblet, filled with blood; here was the 
thickest of the fight—the fiercest onslaught, the 
mightiest contention—the loud uproar, the mad 
tary, the fire, the tempest, the hell of battle! 
Here our troops, though with their ranks fear- 
fully thinned in the ascent, were for a time vio. 
torious ; and here, though “ fighting like incarnate 
fiends,” they were conquered, surrounded, and 
overwhelmed, by superior numbers. Here, it is 
said, some, in the fury of their shame and despair, 
flung themselves from the precipice, rather than 
yield to the hated foe ; and yet, all the while, on 


countrymen, armed and equipped as soldiers, but 
shrinking and white-faced as a flock of frightened 
sheep. There they stood, with all their braggart 
banners and plumes—with their idle swords and 
silent muskets—and saw rank after rank of their 
brave brothers shot down and bayoneted—the 








battle won and lost; there they stood and stared. vet 
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the opposite shore, were ranged hundreds of their | sia 


tion’s tribute to that heroic enemy. The monu- 
ment is yet standing, and may stand for years, 


The Canadians talk of rebuilding it; but the 
Canadians are great on talk, you know. I hear 
that quite a oy subscription was raised some 
years since, by the army, every soldier giving a 
day’s pay ; but as a matter of Canuck course, noth- 
ing has been done with this fund ; and the inno- 
cent sheep we found enjoying the coolness of the 
height, and even congregated inside the monu- 
ment, may continue to enjoy that pasture and 
that shelter, undisturbed by the noise of chisel 
and hammer. 

After descending the hill, we stopped for a few 
moments at a small tavern, by the roadside, to 
refresh ourselves with heavy draughts of pure 
Spring water, which needed no ice. Here we 
talked with our landlord about the condition of 
the monument, and found by him that great bit- 
terness of feeling was felt toward the universal 
Yankee nation, on account of its destruction. The 
Canadians evidently do not believe that Lett 
acted in the capacity of an independent rascal, 
but merely as the tool of their Republican ene- 
mies over the river. Said a gentleman of our 
party to mine host, “I have no doubt but that 
our army would gladly contribute for the reérec- 
tion of the monument, as we all honor the memo: 
of General Brock, who was a favorite.even wit 
our soldiers, before he fell.” Beef-eating Boniface 
drew himself up with true English hauteur as he 
replied, “I don’t know why he should have been ; 
he never showed any great liking for them! We 
build our own muniments; it’s the Yankees as 
blows ’em up.” 

From Lewiston to Rochester on the “Bay 
State,” a most beautiful steamer, commanded by 
a gentleman. The trip was delightful beyond all 
description. Sweeping down that immortal river ; 
passing between the picturesque rival forts, at 
the mouth, and bounding out into the broad, blue 
lake, and then dashing on and on, with a fresh 
breeze up and blowing, and the sunlit waters 
flashing and foaming and careering about us, with 
the greenest of summer shores in sight, and the 
bluest of summer skies bending over us—ah, it 
was glorious! Yes, “too lovely for anything !” as 
I heard a lady say of the Falls. The day had 
been intensely hot, but the evening was deliciously 
cool, and we had one of the grandest sunset pa- 
geants ever got up. 

The Hon.—no, plain Henry Clay and party 
were on board the “ Bay State.” The great states- 
man spent most of his time on deck, where he 
was constantly surrounded by his faithful and de- 
voted Whig friends. Yet, even amid the crowd, a 
stranger might have distinguished him by the 
deep, live fire of his eye—the splendor of his 
brow—the persuasion of his lips—the suavity of 
his manner—the slow dignity of his gait—and 
other peculiarities as widely. known—such as the 
immensity of his long-pointed shirt collar, the 
shocking badness of his hat, and the utterly in- 
describable character of his coat. Ah! that 
unique piece of tailorship, whence came it? What 
ninth part of a Kentuckian went through the 
solemn mockery of measuring, snipping, and fit- 
ting, and finally deluded the simple, because great- 
hearted, old man into the belief that the thing was 
a coat? In‘very truth, that garment is a mystery 
to me, whence it came and how it came. Perhaps 
on no mortal tailor rests the responsibility of its 
deliberate manufacture. Could it have been born, 
like the poet, for it certainly was “non fit 2” 

We went into the Rochester port about ten 
o'clock at night, and the boat was immediately 
boarded by a large and most noisy party of Mr. 
Clay’s friends, hurraing lustily, and calling for 
the grand “Embodiment.” But Mr. Clay had 
very sensibly sought the rest he needed far 
more than shouts and serenades, and refused to 
exhibit himself. Greatness was not inclined to 
doff its night cap for a set of adorers who give 
huzzas instead of votes. 

We are staying for a day or two at the “ Eagle 
Hotel,” jn this city—a nice, home-like sort of a 
place, for a public house. Here we have met a 
brother and many dear friends, and are having “a 
time,” as the children say. I love to visit Roches- 
ter, the home of my early girlhood, where my few, 
brief school-days were spent — though my visit | 
always makes me sad. So many of the “old 
familiar faces” are gyne, or changed to 1#e—to so 
many havo I nryvels bocome's Stranger. Yotihore 
are some, a few generous-hearted ones, friends 
indeed, who hold me in better and kindlier re- 
membrance than [ had ever hoped for in the most 
exacting and unreasonable mood of my heart. 

Rochester, J am happy to see, is still on the 
straight and steady march of improvement. It 
must soon be one of the most important of inland 
cities. It has great resources in nature, and yet 
greater in the character of its citizens. 

Since we came, we have paid a visit to the stu- 
dio of Mr. Gilbert, the artist of Rochester. This 
gentleman has certainly a very fine genius—too 
admirable, it seems, to be confined to portrait 
painting. Yet I hardly know—I honor a man 
who does just what hia “hand findeth to do,” 
mell—even with a full knowledge that were he 
differently ciroumstanced, he might accomplish 
something infinitely greater—and toils on pa- 
tiently, while bearing about with him, amid his 
humblest labors, the calm, sad consciousness of 
power which has not found and may never find 
its perfect expression and highest development. 

Mr. Gilbert’s pictures, though marvellously 
true as likenesses, have about them a certain life- 
spirit—a sentiment, an idealization, a looking 
forth of character, which, though doubtless elicit- 
ed momentarily from the sitters, belonged far less 
to them than to the genius of the artist. 


Utica, August 4, 1849. 

I reached this place yesterday morning, after a 
weary night journey in the cars. It was especially 
wearisome to me, because I never can sleep in 
such hurried places. My travelling companion, 
however, took to it very kindly, and evidently 
thought the invention of which Sancho spoke, a 
great thing, even in a railroad car. I had some 
comfort in teazing him, and dissipating his dreams 
every now and then, beside watching and laugh-- 
ing at the grotesque attitudes, and the “nid, nid, 
pasngor J of our sleeping fellow-travellers. This 
you will allow was “ being jolly under creditable 
circumstances.” 

I have not seen much of this fine city, as I am 
too much wearied to go about a great deal, and 
my dear friends here render in-door life most at- 
tractive and delightful to me. Two things | have 
noticed, and blessed good signs they are for any 
city=the generous width of the streets, the great 
multitude of shade trees. 

T have attended the funeral of the brother and 
sister who were drowned at Trenton Falls. The 
two coffins were placed in the broad aisle, and the 
scene, when the friends came in and passed them, 
was heart-rending in the extreme. The poor 
mother fell prone upon one of the coffins, clasp- 
ing it with agonizing cries; and the old father 
looked bowed to the earth by the fearful weight 
of his sudden sorrow. But I must say that the 
Catholie priest did all that he could by his ser- 
mon and ceremonies to destroy, for my mind at 
least, the solemnity of the occasion. 

I shall probably leave this city for Troy, on 
Monday next, but may not write again till I 
reach my place of. destination in old Massachu- 
setts; and so, farewell till then. 

Yours, very truly, Grace Greenwoop, 


An Avowau.—The Blue Hen’s Chicken (Wil- 
mington, Delaware) declares itself the first paper 
in Delaware to raise the Taylor flag; and that 
Delaware was carried for Taylor by its influence; 
and -denounces the Party and the President for 
having violated their pledges of no proscription ; 
and in a subsequent paragraph it makes the fol- 
lowing avowal of its present position : 

The Free Soil Party-—-We may as well now de- 
clare to the people of Delaware, that we belong to 
the Free Soil Party. We go for “free soil for free 
men”—we go for the Wilmot Proviso—we go for 
the non-extension of Slavery—we go for admitting 
no more slave States into the Union—we go for 
Liberty and against Slavery—we go for abolish- 
rade and Slavery in the District 
of Columbia. If necessary, we are willing that 
the United States shall allow a fair price for the 
slaves now owned therein. We go for abolishin 
very in Delaware, upon reasonable terms, an 


time we are nst the United States meddling 
with the dreadful institution in the States. We 
wish ¢ach State to rid of the evil the hest 
it can; we verily believe that no country 
with slavery can long maintain true Republican 
izstitutions. The ry of our free and slave 
States clearly demonstrate that slavery retards 












though rent from summit to base on either side. }, 
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For the National Era, 
THE DYING MOTHER T0 HER INFANT. 


My baby! my poor little one! thon’st come a winter flower, 

A pale and tender blossom, in a cold, unkindly hour; 

Thou comest with the snow-drop—and like that pretty thing, 

The Power that called my bud to life, will shield its blos- 
soming. 





The snow-drop has no guardian leaves, to fold it safe and 
warm, 

Yet well she bides the bitter blast, and weathers ont the 
storm; 

I shall not long enfold thee thus—not thus! but well I know 

The everlasting arms, my babe, will never let thee go. 


The snow-drop (how it haunts me still !) hangs down her fair 
young head; 

So thine may droop in days to come, when I haye long been 
dead ; 

And yet the little snow-drop’s safe! from her instruction 
seek ; 

For who would crush the motherless, the lowly, and the 
meek! 


Yet motherless thou’lt not be loug—not long in name, my 
life! 

Thy father soon will bring him home another, fairer wife ; 
Be loving, dutifal to her—find favor ih her sight; 

Bat never, oh my child! forget thine own poor mother quite. 


Yet who shall speak to thee of her? The grave-stone at her 
head 

Will only tell the name, the age, and lineage of the dead ; 
But not a word of all the love, the mighty love for thee, 
That crowded years into an hour of brief maternity, 


They'll put my picture from its place, to fix another there— 

That picture that was thought so like, and yet so passing 
fair ; 

Some chamber in thy father’s house they’ll let thee call 

thine own— 

Oh! take it there, to look upon when thou art all alone!— 


To breathe thine early griefs unto, if such assail my child; 
To turn to from less loving looks, from faces not so mild. 
Alas, unconscious little one! thou’lt never know that best, 
That holiest home of all the earth—a loving mother’s breast ! 


I do repent me now, tdo late, of each impatient thought, 
That would not let me tarry out God’s leisure as 1 ought; 
I’ve been too hasty, peevish, proud—I longed to go away, 
And, now I’d fain live on for thee, God will not let me stay. 


Oh! when I think of what I was, and what I might have 
been— 

A bride last year—and now to die! and I am scarce nineteen; 
And just, just opening in my heart, a fount Of love so new, 
So deep! could that have run to waste? could that have failed 
me too? 


The blieg it would have been, to see my daughter at my side, 

My prime of life scarce overblown, and hers in all its pride; 

To deck her with my finest things—with all I’ve rich and 
rare; 

To hear it said, “ How beautiful! and good as she is fair! ’’ 

And then to place the marriage crown upon that bright 
young brow; 

Oh, no! not that—’tis fall of thorns—alas, I’m wandering 
now; 

This weak, weak head, this foolish heart, they’ll cheat me 
to the last ; 


I’ve been a dreamer all my life, and now that life is past. 


Thow’lt have thy father’s eyes, my child! oh, once how kind 
they were! 


His long black lashes—his own smile—and just such raven 
hair; 
But here’s a mark—poor innocent! he’ll love thee for it less— 


Like that upon thy mother’s cheek, his lips were wont to 
press. 


And yet perhaps I do him wrong—perhaps, when all’s forgot 
But our young loves, in memory’s mood he’ll kiss this very 
spot; 
Oh, then, my dearest! clasp thine arms about his neck fail 
fast, 


And whisper that I bless’¢ him now, and loved him to the 
last. 


I’ve heard that little infants converse, by smiles and signs, 

With the guardian band of angels that round about them 

shines, 

Unseen by grosser senses. Beloved one, dost thou 

Smile so upon thy heavenly friends. and commune with 
them now. a 

And hast thou not one look forme? Those little restiess eyes 

Are wandering, wandecmg everywhere, the while tirmother 
dies ; 

And yet, perhaps thou'rt seeking me—expecting me, mine 

own! 

Come, Death! and make me to my child at least in spirit 

known. 


Guilford, Conn., July, 1849, 





For the N: aii the 
TEMPERANCE DISCUSSION AT FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, OHIO. 


Pursuant to public notice, a respectable num- 
ber of the citizens of Felicity and vicinity assem- 
bled at Franklin Institute, August 4th, 1849, for 
me purpose of discussing the Temperance ques- 
ion. 

On motion, Rev. J. Sarjent was appointed Mod- 
erator, and J. H. Rothrock, Secretary. 

After prayer by the Moderator, Rev. J. S. 
Poage offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tions for the consideration of the meeting : 

Whereas the evil of intemperance is fraught 
with the ruin of so vast a multitude of our fellow 
citizens ; and whereas it exists to an alarming ex- 
tent among church members, and thereby the 
moral power of the church in impeding the pro- 
gress of this vice is proportionately destroyed: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That all churches should be open for 
the discussion of the evils of intemperance. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every minister 
to discuss this evil before his people, and exert all 
his influence to stay its ravages. 

Resolved, That all churches should make absti- 
nence from the use of ardent spirits as a beve- 
rage, and from furnishing facilities for making 
ee vending the same, a test of Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Rev. M. Harker, J. Parish, Rev. J. S. Poage, 
and Rev. A. B. Cramton, addressed the assem- 
blage in favor of the resolutions, and S. Miller in 
opposition ; after which, a vote was taken, and the 
resolutions passed without a dissenting voice. 
The utmost harmony and good feeling prevailed 
throughout the discussion. 

On motion, the meeting adjqurned, to convene 
in the town of Felicity, the 25th instant, to dis- 
cuss the duty of churches in regard to American 
slavery. J. Sarsent, Moderator. 

J. H. Rorurock, Secretary. 
xp True Wesleyan, please copy. 
—_———— | 


From the New York Observer. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 


A correspondent in Georgia, of the Methodist 
denomination, writes us as follows : 


The most sure and certain means, in my judg- 
ment, to elevate the slaves, is through the agen- 
cy of missionaries, as now pursued by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the body of Christians throughout 
the Union cannot unite and redeem, by mild 
means and efforts, the black population from the 
thraldom of ignorance and superstition. 

The reports of these missions furnish the most 
abundant proof that the plan will sueceed. The 
Alabama Missionary Society, which is connected 
with the State Conference, sends out 25 mission- 
aries into as many different circuits, each one of 
whom has ten or twelve appointments per month. 
It appears that 18 to 20 of thesemissionaries labor 
almost exclusively with the blacks. The number 
of members under the care of 22 of these mission- 
aries is 3,600, and the number of the blacks who 
are ¢atechised by them is 4,200. Most of the lat- 
ter are children. Nearly every missionary in his 
report speaks of the interest manifested by the 
negroes, and the willingness of the planters to 
sustain the missionaries. Some speak in stronger 
terms, and wish for their “ perpetuation.” 

But Alabama is not alone; South Carolinaand 
Georgia are equally liberal. The minute statis- 
ties are not before me, but the aggregate number 
of members in Georgia is 43,000 whites and 17,000 
Bleck. Tem Kia b4 ers that employs its own 
missionary, an collected 647 members, 
catechises 800 fndivideste , 

At the late Georgia Annual Con: reso- 
lutions were passed, the substance of which is as 
follows NP ry 

ist, The preachers in charge of circuits, sta- 
tions, and ‘mi Within its bounds, are in- 
structed to require the colored members under 
their charge, who may hereafter take husband or 
wife, to be married in due form by an ordained 
preacher or authotized officer of law, provided 


the m: do not object. 
"2d, The performance of the ceremony by any 


person is discoun 
3d. Preachers arge are instructed to pay 
Prmebe y= subject in future; and 





attention ‘ 
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not to be allowed, voluntarily, to sepa- 
te es for Scrip tural causes. : 

‘Other interesting facts could be adduced, but 
it is not deemed necessary for my present pur- 


Porhe sprit of missions is in the churches. The 
importance and duty of affording religious in- 
struction to the black population is acknowledged 
and deeply felt by the mass of Christians. oiay 4 
at the South are beginning to ask themselves 
they have the mora. rieuT to withhold from me 
fifths of their number the revealed will of c : 
And; if the fanaticism of the North will allow 
this leaven to work, we may, in @ few years, see its 
happy effects. ‘ 

Let Christians of every name and section 
unite in permitting and promoting the redemp- 
tion of the negroes by the mild influence of the 
Gospel. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, AUGUST 30, 1849. 

















Zip The reader’s attention is directed to the 
advertisement, in another column, of “ Simmons’ 
Oak Hall, Boston,” a large, cheap, and popular 
clothing establishment. 


—————~a— 


KENTUCKY — EMANCIPATION. 


The Lowisville Journal expresses the opinion, 
that Emancipation will never be agitated in Ken- 
tucky again, so decided has been the defeat of the 
scheme in the recent elections. The wish is 
doubtless father to the thought. The editor lets 
out the secret of his opposition to the agitation in 
the remark: “Its influence has been injuriously 
felt even in the Congressional elections. One or 
two Whig candidates were defeated and one 
nearly beaten by the imputation of their being 
friendly to the Emancipation movement.” Now, 
had the leaders of the Whig party in a body 
unanimously espoused the cause, and taken as 
much pains to point out to the masses their true 
interests, as they have done to clear their skirts of 
the charge of Abolitionism, the result might have 
been different. At any rate, the Whigs of that 
State are destined to still greater mortifications, 
unless they rally upon the platform of freedom. 
‘The fact is undeniable, and we honor them for it, 
that the Whigs of Kentucky are far more liberal 
to the Emancipationists than the so-called Demo- 
crats ; and doubtless the great body of the Eman- 
cipationists are Whigs. But it is a great mistake 
to suppose that these good and true men will con- 
tinue to codperate with a party which ceases to 
extend to them a free toleration. There is such 
a thing as the formation of a third party, which 
may serve to bring both the old parties to reason. 

Politicians are the last men in the world to 
form a just estimate of the hold which trath has 
upon the human mind. In every age, the advo- 
cates of reform in Religion and Government have 
been treated with contempt and derision by those 
who affect worldly wisdom ; yet the cause of ref- 
ormation has never receded. The progress of 
truth may be slow, but it is certain. The advo- 
cates of error, of wrong, or of mere expediency, 
can only hold out faithful to their cause while it 
is their interest to do so; but the champions of 
truth and justice are impelled by a sense of duty, 
which is paramount to all selfish considerations, 
though frequently seconded by them. The advo- 
cates of slavery are of twokinds. First, the body 
of slaveholders, who are actuated by self-interest 
and the prejudices of education. Of course, these 
men cannot feel it a moral duty to hold their fel- 
low-men in bondage, any more than they feel 
bound to own so many horses and cattle. Inter- 
est and prejudice, sustained by public opinion, 
may beget a quiet state of conscience as to sla- 
very, even in a mind otherwise rightly consti- 
tuted, but that is all; and it is apparent that the 
right to hold slaves will at once be surrendered 
when they are found to be unprofitable, or when 
it is ascertained that more would be gained than 
lost by an abandonment of the system. Another 
class of the advocates of slavery is composed of 
the demagogues, who use it merely as an engine 
of political agitation in order to foist themselves 
into office. They will, as a matter of course, 
sbandon the cause when it becomes unpopular, 
and will be the loudest in its denunciation. 

On the other hand, the enemies of slavery have 
a cause to maintain founded in eternal principles 
of right and justice—a cause which has the sym- 
pethies of all Christendom on its side. It is a 
cause which is destined to grow stronger in the 
hearts of men, and to appeal more strongly to hu- 
man sympathies, while Religion and Civilization 
continue to make progress in subduing barbarism. 
It is surprising that intelligent men, who have at- 
tended to the progress of liberal opinions, can ad- 
vance the idea, at this stage of the discussion, that 
the agitation of the slavery question will cease 
before the the extinction of slavery. It may be 
that the excitement on the subject of slavery 
among the Northern people may have caused a 
temporary silence upon it among Southern men, 
but the cause will be amply compensated for the 
momentary check, by the deeper and nobler feel- 
ing of right and duty which is now brought to 
bear upon the question. The moral atmosphere 
of the Northern States and of Europe has been 
purified and extended to every corner of the civil- 
ized world. It has begun to pervade the slave- 
holding States, and will continue to invigorate 
the friends of freedom and to awaken new friends 
to the cause in hearts now eold or indifferent. 

We presume that very few anticipated success 
to the Emancipationists in the late elections. No 
great principle was ever triumphant at the mo- 
ment of its promulgation. Years of discussion 
and agitation are required to bring a people to 
adopt radical measures of reform. Much has 
been achieved in the organization of an Emanci- 
pation party which has enlisted in its ranks the 
best and bravest spirits in Kentucky—the wisest 
heads and the most generous hearts. The friends 
of the cause have no reason for desponding, but 
every reason for gratulation. Some four years 
ago, it was regarded as a piece of daring in Cas- 
sius M. Clay to establish an Emancipation paper 
in Lexington ; and three years ago Kentucky was 
disgraced by a mob which tore down his press. 
What a change has been wrought in the minds of 
Kentuckians in three short years! Not only one 
but scores of papers advocate Emancipation in 
every part of the State. Henry Clay himself is 
its champion, supported by his brother Senator, 
Underwood, and judges, lawyers, divines, and pol- 
iticians, by the dozen. 

We entertain not a remote apprehension that 
the cause of Emancipation will be abandoned in 
Kentucky. Its friends will be constantly incited 
to action by a holy principle of duty, by patriot- 
ism, and by the sympathies of freemen in every 
part of the land—in Missouri, in Maryland, in 
Virginia, in North Carolina, and in Tennessee, 
no less than in the free States. In each of the 
States enumerated, an Emancipation party is 
springing up. The smothered fires of freedom 
have begun to glow and irradiate the clouds of 
prejudice and ignorance which for generations 
_ have hang over them. Already the press has be- 
gun to speak out in each of these States, except, 
perhaps, North Carolina, and it is well known 
that a large body of men in the western and mid- 
dle counties of that State are friends of emancipa- 
tion. Five years ago, the silence of the grave 
reigned over the whole South upon the subject of 
slavery, but such is far from being the case at the 
present day. It now engrosses more of the 
thoughts and conversation of the people than all 
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ly bodies, may be imperceptible, but it is no less 
certain, In the last five years, it has rarely hap- 
pened that the cause has seemed to go forward so 
rapidly as to show progress in the space of a 
few months, often it has seemed to recede; and 
yet the changes in public opinion on that question 
are not less striking than the similar revolutions 
which have taken place in Europe. We have no 
doubt the next five years will be even more event- 
ful as regards slavery. The census will change 
the aspect of the question—the North will be 
gteatly strengthened, by the increase of people 
and States, and the South comparatively weaken- 
ed: Four British Provinces may become Ameri- 
can States; and such a change may take place in 
the views and feelings of the Northern slave 
States as to throw their weight in the anti-slavery 
seale. Politicians, whose aspirations look not be- 
yond an ephemeral party triumph, may turn pale 
at the thought of the awful minority in which the 
Kentucky Emancipationists now find themselves, 
but the true man, who loves the cause more than 
majorities, will be animated and encouraged by 
the noble stand which was taken by so many no- 
ble spirits against the giant evil of slavery. They 
may suffer defeat again and again, but eventual 
success is certain, when its authors will be cover- 
ed with glory, and their country crowned with 
enduring blessings. 


SLAVERY DISCUSSION IN VIRGINIA. 


The Loudoun (Va.) Washingtonian of the 10th 
instant contains an article of much interest, from 
S. M. Janney, a member of the Society of Friends, 
on the subject of Slavery. lt is a reply to an ad- 
dress of the Rev. William A. Smith, President of 
Randolph Macon College, Virginia, who is en- 
deavoring to engraft the principles of John C. 
Calhoun into the creed of the Methodist Church 
South, in place of those of John Wesley. Mr. 
Janney effectually exposes the sophistries of this 
reverend demagogue, and appropriately quotes 
the authority of Mr. Wesley as an offset to that 
of Mr. Smith. We can respect the prejudices of 
a planter, whose standard of morality is the bar- 
barous “‘ code of honor” rather than the Gospel; 
but the cold-hearted priest who, with an air of 
sanctity, and with eyes uplifted to Heaven, can 
apologize for and defend Slavery and the Slave 
Trade, is beyond the pale of our charity. 

Mr. Smith has been traversing the Southern 
country, making speeches on the subject of Sla- 
very, and is eagerly listened to by thousands. He 
attends camp-meetings and other religious assem- 
blies, not for inculcating the doctrines of meek- 
ness, charity, and brotherly love—not with a view 
of instilling into the minds of the people the 
Golden Rule of the Saviour— Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them”—it is no such holy mission as this 
which the reverend gentleman has undertaken. 
It is his vocation to teach men that the strong 
have the sanction of Heaven in trampling on the 
weak and helpless, and to assure the latter that 
the greatest of virtues is passive obedience. 

Although the Southern Methodists have sun- 
dered their connection with their Northern breth- 
ren, on account of Slavery, we are not prepared 
to believe that they will in a body sanction the 
new creed set forth by the Rev. Mr. Smith. We 
know that many of them will not; for, in doing 
so, they must abandon, not only their religion, 
but their republicanism. We understand that 
Mr. Smitb, like Mr. Calhoun, openly attacks the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence— 
ridicules the idea that all men are born free and 
equal—and repeats the wretched cavilling of Cal- 
houn, by way of refuting the common charter of 
our liberties. We are glad that these sophists 
have had the temerity to attack the Declaration 
of Independence. If anything can awaken the 
masses of Southern men to a proper sense of their 
rights, this insidious assault upon the stronghold 
of their liberties will. 

If all men are not born free and equal, it be- 
comes an important question for the poor to ask 
themselves, who ure? What sort of features, 
what sort of hair, eyes, how much strength of 
body and mind, and, above all, how much proper- 
ty, entitles the new-born infant to the privilege 
of freedom? Calhoun and his Reverend disci- 
ple, Mr. Smith, assert with an air of triumph, in 
reply to the Declaration of Independence, that 
men are not created or born! Oh marvellous in- 
genuity! Shades of Jefferson and Franklin, of 
Washington and Adams, of Hancock and Henry, 
your fame is blasted! How could ye have assert- 
ed that “all men are created free and equal,” 
when men are not created or born, but children 
are born, and grow up to be men? Ye simple 
generation, ye have built the citadel of our liber- 
ties on a foundation of sand! 

The Calhoun school of philosophers assert, 
with equal boldness and originality of genius, 
that even children are not born free and equal; 
for some are born in a state of slavery, some are 
born stronger, stouter, handsomer, richer than 
others. All these circumstances, according to 
these philosophers, are inequalities, and show the 
untruth of the Declaration of Independence. We 
presume that it will be a sufficient reply to this 
contemptible cavilling to say that the author of 
the Declaration had no reference to the actual 
condition of men or children when they come 
into the world, but to the rights, inalienable 
rights, conferred upon them by the Almighty. 
He is no respecter of persons. He supports the 
weak, and opposes his providence to the tyranny 
and oppression of the strong. When the greatest 
kingdoms become despotic and cruel, he pulls 
them down; and in proportion as they are just 
and beneficent, he builds them up. He extends 
the same law to families and to individuals; and 
in his Revealed Will he has assured us that he 
regards with equal eye the least and the greatest 
of earth. The Declaration of Independence 
plainly asserts this equality of rights in the sight 
of God, and of just men ; and nothing but a spirit 
of beggarly sophistry could have suggested the 
ridiculous subterfuge of Calhoun and Smith, that 
men are not born, that conditions are not equal, 
some being richer and stronger than others. 

But the question again recurs, who are the free 
and equal classes in this goodly Republic? Are 
they the millionaires, or the upper ten thousand? 
Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Smith tell us that all are 
not entitled to freedom, because the great major- 
ity come into the world poor and helpless. They 
may say that color is the criterion—that the whites 
are entitled to freedom, while slavery is the proper 
condition of the negro, Now, we demand the au- 
thority of these philosophers and divines for this 
line of demarkation. ‘There is nothing self-evi- 
dent sbout it. So far from it, itis absurd on its 


Smith’s own principle, viz: that might makes 
right. For it so happens, that many white people 
are very poor and helpless, and, according to the 
pro-slavery doctrine, not entitled to freedom. On 
the other hand, there are many negroes who pos- 
sess great wealth, and, in some countries, great 
power. These, of course, are justly entitled to 
be free, upon Calhoun’s maxims. But further: 
In the British West Indies the negroes are all 
free, and many of them are wealthy planters. On 
their estates there is a poor despised race of white 
men, called the Red Shanks. We submit it to 
the pro-slavery casuists, if, upon their own prin- 
ciples of slavery being the natural and proper 
condition of the laboring classes, these poor 
whites do not of right belong to their black land- 
lords? 

Color is therefore no criterion of discriminating 
between the proper subjects of slavery—or, we 
should say objects, as they are held to be chat- 

Do they appeal to Scripture? Unfortunately 
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ponder on these things. Calhoun and the pious 
Mr. Smith are endeavoring to sap the foundations 
of their liberties. They scoff at and ridicule 
the Declaration of Independence, and impiously 
appeal to the Bible for authority to deprive their 
fellow-men of their rights. 

It is true that Paul commanded those of his 
disciples who were either slaves or hired servants, 
to be obedient to their masters; because to resist 
would produce war and bloodshed, hatred and 
strife. Christianity teaches humility and sub- 
mission to injuries; if smitten on the right cheek, 
we are commanded to turn the other. Yet, who 
ever dreamed that the Saviour intended to justify 
the first unmerited blow? Who supposes that 
he intended to sanctify the injustice and wrong, 
by preaching obedience? Is it not blasphemy to 
put such a construction on his words? He came 
to preach “deliverance to the captive, and to set 
at liberty those that are bruised ;” and because 
he also preaches peace and forgiveness of injuries, 
it is a base and criminal distortion of his words 
of wisdom and love, to make Him the justifier of 
the wrong-doer. 

In the same spirit of peace, Paul commands 
servants to be obedient to their masters; and no 
right-minded man would attempt to quote him 
in justification of the wrong which they are ex- 
horted to submit to. When Onesimus came to 
him, he detained him for some days, and then 
sent him back to Philemon, with an exhortation 
that he should rather regard him as his brother 
than as his servant. Does this look like sanction- 
ing Slavery? Does it not clearly imply that the 
relation of Slavery is inconsistent with brother- 
hood, and with Christianity ? 

Slavery in that age was universal, and was 
generally regarded as a substitute for the yet 
more barbarous practice of putting to death the 
captives taken in war. While war was consider- 
ed the natural state of man, it was hardly desira- 
ble fo put an end to Slavery. It was a slight evil 
in comparison with the cause which produced it, 
and calculated, perhaps, to mitigate the greater 
evil. The Saviour, therefore, directed his efforts 
to the removal of the source of evil—the ambi- 
tion and strife and hatred and malice in the hu- 
man heart, which produce desolating wars, and 
end in the extermination or enslavement of the 
conquered. ‘ 

But this excuse for Slavery no longer exists in 
Christendom. Prisoners of war are no longer 
sacrificed on the altars of the. conquerors. We 
no longer dread the inroads of a Tamerlane or a 
Genghis Khan, who may pile their pyramids of 
human heads among us, or sell us into slavery. 
Slavery is therefore no longer a mitigation of 
these barbarities. On the contrary, the fact is 
well established, that the slave trade is the source 
of continual wars among the nations of Afric; . 
They go to war in order to obtain prisoners, to 
sell into slavery. Yet this is the fiendish traffic 
which the Rev. Mr. Smith has the hardihood to 
defend. e 

But if the Scriptural argument for Slavery is 
good, it is as good for the enslavement of white 
men as of black. Let the poor whites of the South 
bear that in mind. Onesimus was not a negro; 
Paul’s servant-disciples among the Ephesians 
were not negroes; they were white men, as white 
as himself. If, therefore, Brother Smith and 
Calhoun contend for the lawfulness of enslaving 
white men in Asia, the disciples, possibly the rel- 
atives of the Apostles, you should take care they 
are not forging chains for yourselves and your 
children. 


TENNESSEE POLITICS. 


We are happy to perceive that the spirit of 
Disunion is tapering down to a point, in the noble 
State of Tennessee—noble in many respects, in 
spite of the blot of slavery. 

During the Congressional canvass, politicians, 
particularly of the Democratic stamp, made the 
usual appeals to the prejudices of the slavehold- 
ing class, by talking about “the rights of the 
South,” and some bold threats were made by the 
Nashville Union of abandoning commercial inter- 
course With the North, in the event of the pas- 
sage of the Wilmot Proviso. It turns out, how- 
ever, that these brave words were used in a Pick- 
wickian sense. Nothing more was meant than 
that it would become the patriots of the South, in 
the dire contingency apprehended, to enter into 
voluntary agreements to abstain from commercial 
intercourse with the Free States, Governor 
Brown, the Whig candidate for reélection, it 
seems, qualified his threats of non-intercourse, in 
the first instance, with the condition that it was to 
be voluntary ; and the Democratic organ, not to 
be behind him, protests that its friends had never 
dreamed of any other scheme. 

So, after all, the South will not dissolve the 
Union. The passage of the Proviso may peril the 
trade in wooden nutmegs, but nothing worse is to 
be apprehended. We are glad to perceive that a 
healthy tone of feeling is regaining possession of 
the Southern mind, and that the seeds of Dis- 
union, sown by the Southern Address, have failed 
to take root in the rich soil of Tennessee. Mr. 
Ewing, the member elect from the Nashville dis- 
trict, a Democrat, says that “if the question of 
the constitutionality of the Wilmot Proviso was 
res integra, and now to be decided merely on the 
words of the Constitution, I should be clearly of 
opinion that there was no such power in the in- 
strument; but, as contemporaneous and long-con- 
tinued construction of a constitutional provision 
always exercises great weight in the final decision 
of the matter, and as the history of our Government 
would show the recognition of this principle in all 
its various departments, and during every period 
of its existence, it was too date in the day for 
Southern statesmen to place much reliance in a 
contest to be waged, mainly, on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality, and more especially after the 
recent message of Mr. Polk, on his approval of 
the Oregon bill, and the argument of Mr. Bell, at 
Murfreesborough.” This passage shows a manly 
frankness, which is unusual with Southern Dem- 
ocrats, when discussing the slavery question; and 
we congratulate the Tennessee Democracy upon 
their choice of a Representative who possesses too 
much sense and discrimination “to go it blind” 
for “Southern rights.” Mr. Ewing is, doubtless, 
devoted to the “peculiar institution,” but he is 
not an unreasoning madman, who would destroy 
the Union if it should stand inthe way of the 
extension and perpetuation of slavery. 

No people have less reason to be in love with 
slavery than those of Tennessee. The sun shines 
upon no fairer land. Providence has given noricher 
heritage to the sons of men—and yet Tennessee is 
far behind her younger sister, Ohio, whose natu- 
ral advantages are not a whit superior. Ohio has, 
at this day, at least double the population and 
wealth possessed by Tennessee, though the latter 
was settled a dozen yearsearlier. Tennesseans 
are beginning to ponder upon these facts, and to 
inquire into their causes. We have observed 
with much pleasure that some of the newspapers 
of that State have so far thrown off the shackles 
of intolerant prejudice, as to admit discussions in- 
to their columns upon the expediency of emanci- 
pation, We are always happy to witness such 
evidences of free thought in the South. Those 
who publicly assert the rights of man, and the 
true interests of society, in the midst of slavery, 
have a title to moral heroism and self-sacrifice 
which no man in the free States, at the present 
day, can earn for himself. There is no finer field 
for the display of all the great qualities which 
dignify human nature, than is presented in the 
Southern States to those who choose to espouse 
the cause of emancipation. Genius, courage, for- 


| titude, and self-devotion, will all be brought into 


requisition in the approaching contest between 
freedom and slavery. That contest must come— 
it approaches—it is near at hand. It remains to 
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a cause in which the demagogue will embark, be- 
cause popular prejudices and passions must be 
withstood, as well as the interests of the govern- 
ing class. The occasion calls for great-souled 
men to stand forth in the defence of right, and of 
the public good. 


For the National Era. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


BY WILLIAM 8S, THAYER. 


Juan Ponca de Leon, Governor of Hispaniola, 
having been lured by the representations of the 
Indians into the belief that a fountain existed 
somewhere on the American continent, possessing 
the power of restoring youth and vigor to those 
who bathed in its waters, went in the year 1512, 
at the head of an army, in search of it j. but after 
having suffered much from the hostility of the 
natives and the difficulties of the country which 
he traversed, and to which he gave its present 
name of Florida, was obliged to return without 
finding the object of his pursuit. 


Don Juan Ponce had grown old, and silvered was his hair, 

His sturdy spirit bent at last beneath the chains of care ; 

His step was tottering, and the form to which his soul did 
cling 

Was wasting ‘neath the shadow of the dread Death angel’s 
wing. 

Yet still with youthful restlessness his burning soul aspires, 

And with renewing strength awake his passions’ long pent 
fires ; . 

Still yearns his eager heart to hail that golden time again, 

When he with love and happiness roamed hand in band in 
Spain. 

He longed for his native castle, high on Leon’s craggy Lills, 

Where he like an eaglet nestled, secure from manhood’s ills ; 

For the maids of Andalasia, through whose wide and flowery 
plain 

The Guadalquiver rushes like a reveller to the main. 

High swelled his pride to think, when a mail-clad cavalier, 

How the stoutest knight had yielded to his all-subduing 
spear; 

How the helmet of the Infidel had rung beneath his sword, 

At the siege of old Granada, peopled by a race abhorred. 


And thongh around his wrinkled brow the wreaths of honor 
curled, 


And the rumor of his mighty deeds had thrilled the western 
work, 


Yet was his soul unsated, as the ocean on the beach 

Mouans for the inland quiet that its waves can never reach. 

He sought for that blest fountain, bosomed in the land of 
flowers, 

Lying towatds the gates of sunset, and fraught with marvel- 
lous powers, 

Whose gush of healthfal waters his time-chilled blood could 
warm, 

Could flush bis wasted cheek again, and nerve his withered 
arm. 

And he and his stanch cavaliers with steady footsteps pass 

Over flower-starred savanna and perilous morass ; 

Where the lazy alligator sleeps by the still lagoon, 

And the fiece eye of the rattlesnake gives back the glance 
of noon. 

With heavy, toilsome tramp they march by groves of oak 
and pine, 

Standing motionless like Sybils waiting for the breath di- 
vine; 

And they halt where the tall magnolia throws its shadow on 
the ground, 

While its snowy swaying branches roll a tfie of odors round. 

In eager silence oa they pressed, and with lines unbroken 
came 

Towards where the sinking sun had set the western hills 
a-flame ; 

They fell like dead leaves in the sun, and their hearts did 
quake with fear, 

When they saw the dusky Indians, grim and wrathful, cloud 
their rear. 

Still no fountain welled before them, and nothing met their 
eyes, 

Save the wild bird’s golden plumage flashing torch-like 
in the skies 

Or the famished prairie wolf eyeing hungrily their steeds, 

Or the wood-crane piping shrilly from among the quivering 
reeds. 

Fell the stoutest by the wayside, under Famine’s deadly 
grip, 

And voiceless prayers strove vainly to escape the parching 
lip 

Then Juan took the missal, and laid his spear aside, 

To hold before the dyiag the Saviour crucified. 

He moistened the lips of the thirsty, and the hungry ones 
he fed, 

He soothed the pain of the dying with the words that the 
Lord had said ; 

And, lo! while he labored serenely, he felt in his inmost 
heart, 

The fountain of youth out-gushing from its dried-up caverns 
start. 

Oh ye who seek youth’s mysti: fount, give o’er your useless 
toil, 

See it springing like a crystal fiower, from out the heart's 
warm soil. 

Earnest, toiling love is never witheut youth its gladszome 
guest, 

Like the golden-tressed Madonna, bearing Jesus at her 
breast. ' 


Northampton, Mass., August 10, 1849. 


THE BARRETT CASE- 


“The National Era, the Abolition organ at 
Washington, has devoted a long editorial to what 
it terms the ‘foul wrong inflicted on this young 
citizen of the West, 

“With the unblushing advocate of such doc- 
trines as that paper habitually contains, we can- 
not, of course, enter into an argument—for there 
is no common ground of moral obligation on which 
we could meet—our views of right, duty, and 
honesty being as opposite to his as light to dark- 
ness.” — Columbia (8S. C.) Telegraph. 

If the editor of the T%legraph is chargeable 
with discourtesy in using the term “ unblushing,” 
it is not because there is any misrepresentation 
in the case. We have no occasion to blush for 
our cause. What is it? Is it not the cause of 
humanity, of freedom, and of Christianity? Is 
not the Declaration of Independence on our side, 
which declares all men to be free and equal? 
And should we blush, at the capital of the United 
States, for maintaining this doctrine? We main- 
tain that Slavery is the greatest of moral evils, 
pregnant of ills to the body politic, but we have 
never justified insurrection, or palliated the con- 
duct of those who would provoke it. In the con- 
duct of Barrett and of his correspondents, how- 
ever, there is not a partic'e of proof that they 
have meditated anything so truly diabolical as 
would be the incitement of slaves to insurrection. 
So far from it, the contrary appears. The whole 
plot, it would seem, has been developed by the 
industry of the Committee of Vigilance, and all 
South Carolina is thrown into spasms by the dis- 
covery of the germ of a third party in that State. 
The fact discovered is, not that the Abolitionists 
have been “tampering” with the slaves, but that 
Free-Soilers have been “tampering” with the 
poor whites and non-slaveholders. This, how- 
ever, is a grave offence for the latitude of South 
Carolina, and poor Barrett may thank his stars) 
if he escapes with twelve months’ imprisonment, 
and a thousand dollars fine. Even at the expira- 
tion of that period, it is to be hoped that the more 
humane and benevolent part of the community 
will take care to have him spirited away at night, 
and thus save him from falling into the hands of 
that august tribunal, the Committee of Vigilance. 

It is for condemning such barbarism as this 
that the Télegraph places us beyond the pale of 
South Carolina civilization; and declares that 
“there is io common ground of moral obligation 
on which we could meet—our views of right, 
duty, and honesty, being as opposite to his as 
light to darkness.” We hope that the editor has 
not imbibed his sentiments from the hero of Mil- 
ton’s grand epic, and adopted as his motto, “ Evil, 
be thou my good.” He will not deny that our 
standard of moral obligation is the standard of 
Christendom, and that our idea of right, duty, and 
honesty, is the same as that which lies at the basis 
of the English common law, the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the New Testa- 


ment. That standard recognises in every man, 


without regard to color, an absolute right to him- 
self, and to the fruits of his own labors. Wagsh- 
ington recognised this standard, not only in re- 
peated letters and conversations, but in the libe- 
ration of his slaves. Jefferson recognised it in 
the most powerful denunciations of slavery; and 
Madison.and Henry, and all the great men of 

in the olden time, were no less decided 





is no better than a demagogue, and finding Jus- 
tice in the majority, is stealing over to the other 
side, leaving Wrong where it should be, in the 


. company of Weakness. 


SLAVERY EXCITEMENT. 


The Lzeshurg (Loudoun, Va) Washingtonian 
states that much excitement, has been produced in 
Loudoun county, by its publishing the first of a 
series of articles, by Mr. S. M. Janney, in review 
of the Rev. W. A. Smith’s in behalf of slavery. 
The grand jury, at the quarterly court, on the 
13th instant, indicted Mr. Janney for publishing 
such ah article—Baltimore Clipper. 

The article of Mr. Janney which provoked 
this “excitement” is referred to in another place. 
It is written with~mildness, and in the spirit of 
Christian charity. The grand jury pay a poor 
compliment to the redoubtable Mr. Smith, when 
they attempt to silence his antagonist by putting 
a gag into his mouth. But they have doubtless 
acted out Mr. Smith’s principles, which inculcate 
violence and intolerance. 

Truth uses the weapons of argument and fact— 
Error is a bully, and draws the sword or the 
Bowie knife. Intolerance is the companion of 
Error—never of Truth. The Jews crucified the 
Saviour—he forgave them. 


We learn, since the above was in type, that the 
Commonwealth’s attorney has given it as his opin- 
ion that the indictment against Mr. Janney can- 
hot be sustained. Certainly not. Thomas Ritchie 
and John Hampden Pleasants, in 1832, gave ut- 
terance to similar sentiments in the Enquirer and 
Whig newspapers ; and many of the most distin- 
guished men in Virginia were arrayed on the 
same side—among them, Governor McDowell. 
Unless the grand jury take an appeal to the court 
of Judge Lynch, their indictment will be thrown 
out. 


———_s—____ 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


—— 


The Whigs of Carroll county, Md., recently 
held a meeting at the court house, for the purpose 
of nominating a ticket for the House of Delegates 
of that State. It seems that the absorbing ques- 
tion before the people is the propriety of amend- 
ing the Constitution of the State, and that the 
candidates were selected chiefly in reference to 
that object. The following resolutions were 
adopted, which, to say the least, are ambiguous, 
considering that Maryland is a slave State. 

“Maj. Ece then read and submitted the sub- 
joined preamble and resolutions, prefacing the 
same With some conclusive arguments, citations 
from some of the most learned and eminent mem- 
bers of the bench and bar in defence of the same, 
accompanied with some appropriate remarks as to 
the duty of the Whigs of Carroll, which elicited 
the attention of the meeting for some half hour, 
and, upon being put to vote, carried unanimously. 

Whereas the Whigs of Carroll county, agreea- 
ble to the call of the County Committee, have as- 
sembled in Mass Convention for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for the House of Delegates 
at the ensuing election: and 

Whereas a large portion of the people of Mary- 
land have taken a deep interest in the subject of 
altering their Constitution so as to adapt it to the 
advance of the age, it therefore becomes the duty 
as well as it is the privilege of this Convention to 
give a free, frank, and open expression of its 
views in regard to this subject: Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention 
that a compact entered into in the form of our 
present Constitution, defined in its limits and 
conditions, can alone be altered by thesame power 
that created it. 

Resolved, That the subtlety and special pleading 
whereby anti-reformers attempt to conceal and 
hide from the plain common-sense understanding 
of the people in the formation of all Constituticns, 
denying them their rights constitutionally, and vir- 
tually attempting to palm off the aristocratic and 
exploded doctrine of the power of a minority to 
coutrol a majority, thereby preventing, as hereto- 
fore, changes in our organic law the most whole- 
some and just, cannot but meet with the decided 
disapprobation of this Convention. 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate sense of this 
Convention that the Legislature has the power to 
call a Convention to remodel or make a new Con- 
stitution, without any infringement of any article 
or any portion of our present Constitution, subject, 
however, to the approval of the people themselves, 
and by their expressed wishes. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Whig party 
of Maryland to come out openly and avow the 
good old Whig doctrine of free expression of sen- 
timents, and to condemn the muzzling process of 
public journals, and to disavow, above all, in the 
most plain and unmistakeable manner, the acts of 
individuals, as members of the Legislature, in re- 
fusing to the people of Maryland an expression of 
sentiment on any question that they may desire. 

Resolved, That we hold it as a cardinal principle 
of the Whig party, that all men are equal in their 
rights, and that no one man, or any set ofinen, 
should be entitled to more political power than 
their equals as American citizens, but that Repub- 
lican Government, like the dews of Heaven, should 
dispense its blessings equally alike to all freemen. 

Resolved, That, with a view of carrying out 
these sentiments as Whigs, we mutually pledge 
ourselves to each other tosustain no man for office 
in the State, unless he avows himself in favor of 
the foregoing Republican W hig sentiments.” 

The Northern tier of counties, including Bal- 
timore, would be great gainers by a change of the 
basis of representation. The latter, which now 
has but five members of the lower House, would 
have sixteen, under a fair apportionment. Wash- 
ington, Alleghany, and some other counties on the 
border of Pennsylvania, would profit proportion- 
ably by the change. On the other hand, Prince 
George’s, and other large slaveholding counties, 
which had more population sixty years ago than 
at present, would lose in equal degree, 

Tue Free Sow Convention at Romeissued an 
address to their constituents, which we must 
postpone until our next. It is a well-written 
document, and perspicuously sets forth the im- 
pediments to union with the Hunkers. The sin- 
gle fact that the latter have not learned to stand 
straight in the presence of the slaveholder, is 
sufficient for us. The Albany Argus and Senator 
Dickinson, two years ago, admitted the power in 
Congrees to excludeslavery from the Territories, 
but then the application of the Proviso was pre- 
mature ; when the Territory should be annexed, 
they pledged themselves that they wonld be ready 
to put the Provisointo a Territorial Bill. Now, 
that they can no longer make use of the “ ptema- 
ture” pretext, they boldly abandon the Anti- 
Slavery ground, and insist that the question 
should not be made a party test. We think that 
the cause of freedcm has little to gain by, the 
accession of such men as the leading Hunters. 
As to the masses, their sentiments are against 
slavery, and we cannot believe that they will 
much longer suffer their party attachments to 
frustrate the full and feir expression of them. 


The National Anti-Slavery Standard begins 
an article with “our colored fellow-citizens.” 
This reminds us of a company wending their way 
toward a certain village A traveller, whose curi- 
osity was excited by the numbers he met gang 
the same direction, inquired what was to be déne, 
that so many had turned out, when he was qui- 
etly informed by a female in company—* There 
is a couple of gentlemen to be hung to-day, and we 
is gwine to the hanging.” 

Asheville (N. C) Messenger. 

Did the editor of the Asheville Messenger never 
hear a minister of the Gospel from the puipit of 
his village, address the colored people as “ brith- 
ren ?”—and, if brethren, why not fellow-citizms? 

Siens or THE Trwes.—The Planter’s Banter, 
a newspaper of Louisiana, of a late date, coyies, 
with approbation, an extract from the letter of 
Mr. Jefferson to Governor Coles, which appeared 
in the last Era. The editor prefaces the 
thus: “ The following profound views of this dis- 
tinguished statesman are well worthy of atten- 
tion.” ; 

Mr. Hambleton, a colored gentleman, was re- 
fused a when he 








For the National Ers. 
OUR ELLIE, 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY, 


Tread softly in this hallowed ground, 
Break not the silent slumberer’s sleep ; 
Beneath this little yellow mound 
Our darling Ellie lies asicep. 


Two years ago, when just the same 
The summer walked upon the hills, 
From brighter realms than this he came, 
To lessen, with his smiles, our ills. 


Too like an angel from his birth, 
He never knew the taint of sin ; 
So the last hour he Jived on earth 
Was lovelier than the first had been. 


As faint and fainter burned the flame 
Of life a mother could not keep, 
Marmuring with trembling lips her name, 
Our blessed Ellie fell asleep. 


Then here, to slamber on alone, 
We laid him in the earth below, 

And with him to the grave went down 
That mother’s breaking heart of woe! 


Yet, mourner, in thy dark despair, 
O, weep not hopelessly for him ; 
Though the bright sunlight of his hair 
Long in the darkness shall grow dim! 


The blessed promise of his word 
To souls like thine did Jesus give, 
Aud in the kingdom of our Lord, 
Such children as our Ellie live! 


ee 


STRENGTH OF THE FREE SOIL PARTY IN 
CONGRESS. 


The Boston Republican has the following article 
upon a subject of much interest at the present 
moment. We have seen speculations in the 
Whig and Democratic presses, which set down 
several of the members here, claimed as Free- 
Soilers, as belonging to one or the other of the 
old organizations. We trust, however, that 
whatever be their party attachments, they will 
all be equally true to the cause of freedom. Asa 
separate organization, the Free-Soilers can eff« ct 
much by holding the whip over the old partiee, 
which constantly tend to relapse into hopeless 
Hunkerism. For this reason, we trust that the 
Republican’s calculations are correct. 

Boston, August 15, 1849. 


Messrs. Eprrors: Will you please favor your 
readers with a complete list of the Free Soil mem- 
bers elect of the next Congress, giving names, &c., 
in full. The present interest on the subject of 
Congressional elections will, I think, make this 
favor very acceptable to your readers. 

‘ee True Buve. 

In compliance with the request of our corres- 
pondent, we give a list of the members chosen to 
the next Congress by the Free-Soilers: 

Amos Tuck, N. H. John W. Howe, Penn. 
James Wilson, N.H. Joshua R. Giddings, O. 
Charles Allen, Mass. Louis D. Campbell, O. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Joseph M. Root, O. 

C. F. Cleveland, Ct. John Crowell, O. 
Walter Booth, Ct. William F. Hunter, O. 
Lorenzo P, Waldo, Ct. George W. Julian, Ind. 
Preston King, N. Y. William Sprague, Mich. 
David Wilmot, Penn. Charles Durkee, Wis. 

We claim these members as F'ree-Soilers, be- 
cause they were nominated and elected by Free 
Soil votes: not one of them would have been elect- 
ed without their support. We have much confi- 
dence in the firmness of the persons elected by the 
votes of the Free Democrats, although the pressure 
that will be brought to bear upon some of them will 
be great, and will require much firmness to with- 
stand. Most of them are men of talent, experience, 
and sagacity, and with the light which now illu- 
mines their pathway, will hardly be cither seduced 
by the blandishments of power, or deterred by the 
denunciations of politicians, from the path of duty. 

Mr. Tuck was originally a Democrat. When 
John P. Hale took his stand against the “Texas 
iniquity,” he early and promptly came out in his 
support. Elected to Congress by the united votes 
of the Independent Democrats, Liberty Men, and 
Whigs, he has filled one term with credit. He 
gave Mr. Van Buren his support at the last elec- 
tion. His firmness has been tested. General 
Wilson, as all know, has ever been a champion of 
the Whig party in New Hampshire. In the 
House of Representatives of that State, in 746, he 
solemnly pledged himself “never to vote for any 
man in favor of the extension of slavery.” The 
Independent Democrats and Liberty Men gen- 
erously came to his aid—sent him to Congress— 
where he advocated, with distinguished ability, 
the Wilmot Proviso. He would uot support Gen- 
eral Taylor, and did not vote for him. He owes 
his election entirely to the generous confidence 
and supportof the Free Democracy of his district. 
Of Charles Allen it is unnecessary to speak here 
in Massachusetts. His ability, sagacity, firmness, 
and devotion to principle, cannot and will not be 
questioned, even by his enemies. We have claim- 
ed Horace Mann, although he did not vote last 
year for Mr. Van Buren. He did not advocate.or 
vote for General Taylor. His course upon the 
slavery question meets the cordial approbation of 
the Free Democracy of his district. He was nom- 
inated by them for reélection, accepted it, and 
owes to them his seat in the next Congress. 
General Booth, of Connecticut, was an original 
Democrat, but last year came out in favor of Mr. 
Van Buren, and stands fully committed to the 
principles and organization of the Free Democ- 
racy. 

Messrs. Cleveland and Waldo voted for and 
supported General Cass, although in favor of the 
Proviso, Both fully committed themselves in fa- 
vor of the Buffalo platform, and were elected by 
the votes of the Free Democracy. Preston King, 
of New York, was for several years a member of 
Congress. He was a member of the Buffalo Con- 
vention, and a warm advocate of the principles 
embodied in the resolutions put forth by the Con- 
vention. He is one of the ablest and most saga- 
cious politicians of New York, and his influence 
will be felt in the next Congress. Mr. Wilmot, 
of Pennsylvania, the author of the Proviso whose 
name it bears, supported the principles, organiza- 
tion, and candidates, of the Free Democracy last 
year. Of Mr. Howe, we know but little. He is 
& new man, was a Whig originally, and he was 
elected by the efforts of the Free-Soilers of his 
district, who had the fullest assurange that he 
would support their principles. Mr. Sprague, of 
Michigan, was originally a Whig, and received 
the votes of the Whigs of his district, notwith- 
standing his pledges to the principles of the Free 
Democracy. He owes his election solely to their 
votes. Of Mr, Durkee, of Wisconsin, it is only 
necessary to say, that be is an able and eloquent 
man, and a member of the Liberty party, the old 
guard of the Free Democracy. Mr. Julian, who 
has just been elected over Mr. Parker. the Whig 
candidate, in Caleb B. Smith’s old district, and 
who boasted on the stump that “he started when 
Garrison did as an abolitionist,” was a Whig. 
He repudiated the Philadelphia swindle, went to 
the Buffalo Conyention, and ably supported Mr. 
Van Buren. He was nominated by the Free 
Democracy, and supported by the “old line Dem- 
ocrats.” 

Of Joshua R. Giddings, it is not necessary to 
say that his past life is the surest guarantee that 
in victory or defeat he will be true to principle 
and duty. He who, almost alone, amid obloquy 
and reproach, for ten years bas been faithful 
among the faithless, will now be faithful when 
surrounded by so many true and trusty associates. 
Joseph M. Root is a much younger man than Mr. 
Giddings, and less known to thecountry. He was 
elected as a Whig four years ago—was one of the 
immortal fourteen that voted against the war. 
Some of the Whig leaders in his district attempt- 
ed to prevent his re-nomination. He had intended 
to decline a reélection, but he would not be put 
down—he just told the Whig leaders that “by 
their leave, he would go back to Malverne al 
The people of his district gallantly sustained him, 
and he was elected by an increased majority. 
When General Taylor.was nominated, he refused 
to support him, and came out a Free Democrat. 
Asa debater he has but few equals, and for cour- 
age and firmness he is unsurpassed. Mr. Crowell 
was a member of the last Congress—refused to 
support General Taylor, and was elected by the 
Free Democracy. Of Mr. Hunter we know but 
very Jittle—the Free Democracy of his district 
gave hima cordjal support, and secured his elec- 
tion. Mr. Campbell is a bold, eloquent, apd pow- 
erful speaker. Some of our readers may remember 
his speech at the Worcester Convention, last 





——— 


ANOTHER ABDUCTION CASE. 


Our correspondent J. E, S.,, of Baltimore, gives 
the particulars of a most atrocious abduction Case 
which took place in Pennsylvania a few nights 
since. It consists in the seizure of a colored man 
in his own house, after breaking down the door 
and without the forms of law. He was forcibly 
dragged to Baltimore, and would ere this have 
been on his way to “the New Orleans market,” 
but for the intervention of some humane persons 
The charge, of course, is that of being a slave, 
the besetting sin of the negro race. Will not 
Pennsylvania, in imitation of the Federal Gov. 
ernment in the Cuban affair, demand his instant 
release? The fact of the man being a slave or 
otherwise is immaterial, since the majesty of the 
State of Peonsylvania has been insulted, just as 
in the case of Rey, it is immaterial whether he 
were really amenable to Justice in Cuba. 


LETTER FROM BALTINORE, 


Important and Exciting “ Slave Case” — The Slave- 
Catchers, Dealers, and Pro-Slaveryites, D:feated 
in their Purposes, and Justice so far Triumphant— 
A Brief History of the Case, with Comments. 


Battimore, Avgust 27,1849, 

On Thursday morning last, a telegraphic deg. 
patch, from that well-known friend of the slave 
Thomas Garrett, of Wilmington, Delaware. was 
received in this city, announcing that a colored 
man, named Thomas Mitchell, had been kidnapped 
at Unionville, Pa, during the previous night, 
aad requesting that the cars be watched, with the 
view of proper steps in the emergency. The des. 
patch was placed in the hands of a member of our 
independent police firms, who proceeded to the 
inner depot, with a view of arresting the partics 
upon their arrival, provided appearances war. 
ranted such a course. The writer of ibis, in the 
mean time, boarded the “Jim Crow” car at the 
President street depot, where the designated col- 
ored man wae espied in irons, accompanied by a 
professional slave-catcher from Elkton, named 
McCreary. On the arrival of the train at the in- 
ner depot, officer Zell, of Baltimore, joined the 
party, and escorted them to Wilson’s (late Dono- 
van’s) slave pen, immediately in the rear of and 
adjoining the depot. Under the circumstances. 
the officer holding the above-mentioned despatch 
did not feel justified in making an arrest on the 
charge of kidnapping. There had followed on. 
in the cars, George Martin and Samuel Pennock. 
residents of the neighborhood from which the 
colored man was abducted, the former of whom 
followed into the slave pen, to see the fate of the 
object of their sympathy, while the other proceed- 
ed to procure aivice and aid from citizens of Bal- 
timore. 

Mr. Martin having, while among the slave 
dealers, mentioned that Mitchell had lived with 
him, for a time, as a free man, he was arrested on 
an assumpsit of debt for the hire of a slave! Good 
and sufficient bail was offered for his appearance 
at the fiext term of Baltimore county court, but 
was refused by the Sheriff’s deputy, (Mr. Laws.) 
on the pretended ground that the proffered sure- 
ties were not “ frecholders,” as they would say in 
South Carolina—the real cause of this refusal 
doubtless, being a fear of giving offence to the 
pro-slavery feeling by which he was surrounded, as 
usual in such cases! Mr. Martin was, conse- 
quently, committed to prison. It was, no doubt, 
hoped by McCreary, who had bought the colored 
man “running,” that Martin would find himself 
so much of a “stranger,” as to be glad to accede 
to their own terms; for a “certain sum,” on the 
payment of which he could depart, was hinted to 
him! But they never were more mistaken. On 


Friday morning, Mr. Martin found himself sur- 
rounded by abundance of friends. There was no 
difficulty in getting bail. Indeed, persons not 
wont heretofore to sympathize with the wronged 
under such circumstances, at least not openly, 
came forward to volunteer bail. It was deter- 
mined, however, not to gratify them in that way 
Counsel were employed, in the persons of Folger 








P. Lovegrove and William A. Stewart, Esqrs 
who petitioned Judge Legrand to discharge Mar- 
tin from custody, under the provisions of a law 
of 1846, for the protection of “ non-resident debt- 
ors.”” The petition set forth that the prisoner, if 
a debtor, was liablein the State where the indebt- 
edness was incurred, and that he could not be 
held to answer before the courts of Baltimore. 

The case was heard on Friday morning. A 
number of witnesses were present, to prove the 
non-residence of Martin, among whom were Sam- 
uel Pennock, and his brother, Morton Pennock, 
of Kennett Square, Penn., and two residents of 
this city, who formerly lived in his immediate 
neighborhood. Only the first named was exan- 
ined, his testimony being deemed ample in the 
case. McCreary was the only witness produced 
on the other side. His testimony was very con- 
tradictory, and went to show, among other not 
very reputable things, that, while the suit was 
brought in the name of John Hays and wife, of 
Cecil county, he was himself the actual owner! 
A brief but clearly argumentative speech from 
Mr. Stewart, and a long and declamatory one 
from the opposition lawyer, Henry Stump, Esq, 
which might well be called a “ stump speech,” and 
the Judge’s order for Martin’s discharge termi- 
nated the scene, much to thechagrin of McCreary, 
a id gen. Their lawyer’s “masterly effort,” as 
no doubt they will state it, was a most amusing 
appeal to Buncombe, as against the “ Abolition- 
ists,” “fanatics,” &c.—so peculiarly such, that | 
feel very anxious to see it in print. It would af- 
ford amusement for at least a month of holydays. 
Its reception by all present, except a few of those 
interested in the “ peculiar institution,” ought to 
be sufficient to convince Mr. Stump that the cry 
of “ Abolitionist,” and the like, has had its day 
of triumph in Baltimore, and that it is no longer 
of avail with sensible and firm judges, such as Mr 
Legrand! 

Although Mr. Martin was discharged from 
custody, to the chagrin of his persecutors as we 
have seen, the suit goes on until withdrawn by 
the plaintiffs. This, Tinea, they are quite ready 
to do, being probably rather disappointed of the 
game they sought, and “sick and tired” of the 
chase! But, 1 hope Mr. Martin, and the people 
of the neighborhood from which poor Mitchell 
was taken, will not suffer the matter to rest here. 
There has been liability to severe punishment !n- 
curred by the slave-catchers, as the manner of the 
abduction will clearly indicate, and the proper 
steps should promptly be taken in the premises 
Let me record some of the facts, as they have come 
to me, from a reliable source. 

It seems Thomas Mitchell, or the slave Albert, 
as the alleged owners call him, has been residing 
for at least twelve years in Chester county, Pa, 
at no time more than eighteen miles from the r¢s- 
idence of Mr. Hays! He had always been rec- 

mised as a free man, and treated accordingly. 

e married there, and was dwelling in apparent 
security, as a husband and a father, until Wed- 
nesday night. Then, amidst the “blackness of 
darkness,” (an appropriate screen for such bru- 
tality as these fiendish slavehounds are wont to 
enact,) the door of his dwelling is battered down, 
a pistol, loaded with three balls, as itself was left 
to tell, is presented to the breast of his wife, to 
stop her screams for help, and heis dragged forth, 
almost naked, and hurried to the slave mart, evr 
open in this city! All this is done without any 
warrant for Mitchell’scommitment, after they got 
him into Cegil connty, and ip direct violation of 
the laws of Pennsylvania. 

This case has done good here, by awaking 9 
commendable sympathy in bosoms not aroused, 
hitherto, to the enormities of slavery, and the 
laws enacted for its protection, and by strengthen- 
ing the hearts and hands of those by whose ex¢T- 
tions the aboye-recorded legal triumph was secur- 
ed. I repeat my hope that the friends of Justice 
and Freedom in Pennsylvania, may not be want- 
ing in some suitable effort to bring further goo 
out of evil. | have greatly over-estimated the 
spirit of “ Old Chester,” if steps are not promptly 
taken, not only to restore Mitchell to his he: 
stricken family, but to vindicate those salutary 
laws, which the claims of Humanity have caus 





year. In the Philadelphia Convention, he was 
pold and eloquent in his denunciation of the 
swindle by which Taylor was forced upon the 
party. He was elected by the Free Democracy, 
with the aid of the Whigs, who had too much sa- 
gacity to ask his aid in the support of Taylor. 
These are the men, not one of whom could haye 
been elected without the support of the Free De- 
, who will hold the balance of power in 
the next House. Bnd are all — dl one 
nci near to our orga 
ss yt by + Boas and gratitude. Of their 
ability, honesty, and unswerving devotion to prip- 
ciples, we entertain the utmost confidence. 
‘We trust the Free Democracy of the old Bunk- 
er Hill District will add the pame of John G. 
Palfrey to this list of true men. We hope, also, 
to gain a member in the vacant district in Vermont, 
~ o a * ~ ae im 
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. New York, August 27. 
Symeatuy Meetjne.—A tremendous Hung? 
rian meeting was held in the Park this evening. 
The porple to pour in from all quarters # 
an early hour, and there are at least 20,000 sp ‘ 
tators present, Four stands—one American, one 
one Italian, and one German—were erect 

from each of which gesointians were — 
pressing greai sympathy fo he brave Hun 
rians, in Sheir sh r freedom, The ve 
lage ap srusohes bv? 
on. 


; the 
Accment at Erre.—lIn firing a salute from " 
steamer at 
ago honor of the President, one of the Leg 
exploded, killing one man, blowing three 0 





overboard, and mortally wounding another. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


Beruin, July 31, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

ifthe reader will glance at the column of “News 
py the Steamer,” he will find little to employ the 
pen of a foreign correspondent. The statements 
in relation to the war in Hungary are conflicting, 
and the rest of Europe has remained almost sta- 
tionary for the last week. One item of news, 
however, interested greatly the quiet inhabitants 
of Berlin, last Satarday morning. The official 
paper of His Majesty announced that, in conside- 
ration of his love for his “dear Berliners,” he 
had determined to end the state of siege. Great 
rejoicing among the people, and great shaking of 
hands among the patriots: And here let me say, 
that the Germans spend no small portion of their 
time in shaking nands. If you come to Berlin, 
expect to be well shaken at least twenty times a 
day. The ceremony takes place on coming in, on 
going out, and on meeting, even if it be in the 
street. The frequency of it must be attributed to 
the simple and friendly character of the people; 
they feel so hospitably toward a stranger, that 
they must shake him incessantly. The French 
custom is quite different. The bow, the smile, 
and the compliment, express the Frenchman’s 
pleasure at seeing you ; and he parts with you in 
the same charming manner. He never takes your 
hand, unless he means to swear solemnly an eter- 
nal friendship. The vivacity of the Frenchman 
always puts the phlegmatic American into a good 
humor, while the naturally affectionate manner of 
the German embarrasses him with the idea that 
if his new acquaintance is not the most simple- 
hearted creature in the world, he is certainly a 
most successful hypocrite. A little experience 
has taught me to adopt the more favorable con- 
clusion. 

As I was saying, there was great joy in the 
Prussian capital last Saturday. Crowds of citi- 
zens with their wives and daughters thronged the 
beautiful walks of the Thier-Garden to felicitate 
each other, and testify their pleasure at the long- 
expected change from the government of the sabre 
to one of law. This Garden is one of the finest 
in Europe. The name “ garden” may convey an 
erroneous idea to some of my readers. They may 
imagine that the larger portion of the place is un- 
der cultivation, and that it is redolent with the 
fragrance of flower beds, laid out in the most sym- 
metrical manner of a mathematical gardener. This 
is erroneous. The celebrated public gardens of 
Europe are groves, more or less symmetrically 
planted, and varied with lakes, fountains, and 
flowers. Beautiful marble statues of the gods and 
goddesses of heathen antiquity, or of Kings and 
Queens, who will soon become equally fabulous, 
relieve the dark green foliage of the trees, or are 
reflected from the tranquil surface of sheets of 
water. Of these last, one or two swans are held 
to be the necessary accompaniment. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the favorite resort of the 
Berliners. The eye cannot perceive the-end of 
the long avenues, bordered with flowers, and cross- 
ing each other in every direction. Brilliant equi- 
pages dash by in the roads reserved for carriages, 
and the foot-paths are, in fine weather, always 
thronged with well-dressed people, and ring with 
the laughter of merry children. The garden is 
several miles in circumference, but is so near the 
business part of the city that, toward sunset, the 
shadows of the trees fall on the Brandenburger 

“This is the great gate at the western extremity 
of the principal street of Berlin, which is called 
“ Under-the-Lindens,” because a space of thirty feet 


in its centre is a promenade shaded by a double 
row of linden trees. On this street, which is not 


‘more than a quarter of a mile long, ranning from 


the Brandenburg gate to the principal branch of 
the Spree river, one may see all the principal pub- 
lic buildings and fashionable hotels of the place. 
The best point of view may be had from the 
bridge which crosses the smaller branch of the 
Spree. This river, which runs diagonally through 
Berlin, makes up for its narrowness by its depth. 
It divides in the city, forming a wedge-shaped 
island, and large enough for the square called the 
Pleasure Garden, the sides of which are formed by 
the Palace, the Dome Church, and the Museum. 
The Palace is an immense square building of 
dark-grey stone, and of the modern style in its 
architecture. 

The other public buildings of Berlin, as well as 
ninety-nine hundredths of the houses, are built of 
a yellow stone, or fronted with a yellow cement. 
This uniformity is not deranged by the effects of 
smoke, for of that there is little in Berlin even in 
winter. You may well suppose so, when I tell 
you that the price of a cord of good wood is gen- 
erally about thirty dollars, and sometimes as high 
as forty. As one stands on the bridge I have 
spoken of, and looks south, the Palace, Museum, 
and Dome, are on the left, the Opera House, the 
Palaces of the late King, of the present Prince 
of Prussia, and of the Governor of Berlin, the 
King’s Library, the Corps de Garde. the Univer- 
sity, the Arsenal, the Academy of Music, the 
Artists’ Academy, and two fine churches, are to 
the right. These buildings are most of them of a 
simple but elegant architecture. The Museum is 
decorated, under its lofty portico, with a fine fres- 
co painting, representing, in allegories, the gran- 
deur of the King of Prussia and of his realm, as 
well as the achievements in modern times of poets 
and historians. The equestrian statue in bronze, 
in front of the Museum, of an Amazon attacked 
by a lion, is one of the most excellent productions 
of the German school of sculptors. At the East- 
ern end of the street “ Under-the-Lindens,” are 
several statues of celebrated Prussians. One, in 
bronze, of the famous General Blucher; one, in 
marble, of General Buelow ; and one, also in mar- 
ble, of Schavncrost, are remarkable for their 
workmanship. Blucher is represented with a 
drawn sword in his right hand, and his left foot 
onacannon. The position and expression of the 
statue are rather animated, but the excellence of 
the workmanship is indisputable. An American 
does not fail to remark that the inscriptions on 
all the public bnildings, and on the pedestals of 
the statues, attribute the honor of their erection 
to the King. It is a Frederic who erected the 
Opera-House “to Apollo and the Muses,” the 
Museum to the Arts, the University to Letters, 
and the statues to the memory of his faithful and 
worthy subjects. It is a Frederic who puts up 
the bridges, lays out the gardens for the amuse- 
ment of his subjects, and opens all the streets of 
the city. Said [ to a German gentleman, as we 
stood looking at the spacions Arsenal, “ Your 
King is very generous, to give you all these stat- 
ues and buildings” He answered, “ Yes; but he 
always gets the money from us first.” 

After having seen the public buildings and the 
Thier-garten, there is little of great interest to a 
stranger in the mere exterior of Berlin. There 
are half a dozen other gardens, more or legs pub- 
lic, attached to the hotels of the different minis- 
ters. The one pertaining to the palace of “ Mon 
bijou” is always open. Since the Reyolution, it 
48 very easy to penetrate into the elegant gardens 
of the numerous princes of the Royal family. 
These delightful retreats make the residence in 
Berlin of & family much more pleasant, hut call 
for no particular remark, as they offer only the 
same variety of statues, bowers, avenues, flowers, 
and fountains. As all of them haye been pur- 
chased and laid out at the aspanse of the public’ 
wieenty) ~~ y hind probably come bia-7 the 

ax-payers wil re¢ their pro and eject 
ae pera tenants. non went , 

e streets of Berlin are yery wide, well pave 
and kept in admirable order, In the Fettest 
weather, you need haye no fear of soiling your 
hoots, or of being covered with mud by some 
Jehu of a coachman. The Germans wash and 
scrub everything, eyen thejr streets. They labor 
under the disadvantage, however, of not being 
able to drain them very well, the city standing 
“ level plajn. 

if you wish to get a view of Berlin from a high 
Pony the best place, in fact the only one, exept 
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make this exclamation as a traveller who has 
often felt, on a pedestrian excursion, how pleasant 
it is to tread on a cool, shady path, and to repose, 
from time to time, under the groves which dip 
their branches into the cool fountains by the road 
sides in Prussia and in France. Just below the 
hill is a most delicious summer retreat, generally 
occupied by a few of the nobility and the repre: 
sentatives of foreign courts. The American Min- 
ister, Mr. Hannegan, and the Secretary of Lega- 
tion, Mr. Fay, repose there from the fatigues of 
their arduous official duties. The last named 
gentleman has certainly been ill-treated by our 
Government, during his stay here of twelve years. 
He has had several eminent gentlemen Sent him 
as Ministers who knew not a word of German, 
and were, of course, as incapable of transacting 
business here as infants. Fortunately, however, 
there has been no business to transact, so that 
matters have passed on very well, so far as the 
interests of our country are concerned. But, as 
soon as poor Mr. Fay has got his minister through 
the German grammar, and can launch him into a 
parlor without fear of his preserving & silence 
more diplomatic than agreeable, there comes & 
removal, and a new minister, and the work is all 
to do over again. Mr. Fay shows laudable per- 
severance in his Penelope labors, and is, besides, 
entitled to great respect for his knowledge of Eu- 
ropean affairs. This is unfortunately of no prac- 
tical use to our Goverment, as we have no politi- 
cal relations with Prugsia, and as we have not yet 
entered fully into the policy of commercial trea- 
ties for the regulation of commercial relations. 
Do you ask me why the United States Govern- 
ment keeps up & costly system of embassies 1n con- 
tinental Europe, which can do nothing, except by 
encroaching on the business of our special agents 
and consuls? The answer is simple: In fifty or 
a hundred years, the United States will be so 
powerful that it will assume the right to be heard 
in the regulation of the affairs of Europe, and to 
interfere by force of arms, if necessary. Then it 
will need ministers in Europe; and the best way 
to have them is to commence now their education. 





If you are not satisfied with this reason, you are 
hard to please, and may find another for yourself, 
if you can. 

But this digression has made me forget that we 

were surveying Berlin and its neighborhood from 
the Krentzberg column. If you are fatigued with 
the prospect, we will follow the custom of the 
Berliners, go into the neighboring pleasure gar- 
den of Tivoli, and call for a cup of coffee. Tivoli 
is the most fashionable of the numerous coffee- 
houses near Berlin. Enter toward sunset, and you 
will see hundreds of persons of both sexes sipping 
coffee or tea at little tables set under the shade 
of the trees or the porticos of the building, or on 
the tops of the buildings themselves. A fine band 
of music plays from time to time; and perhaps 
some groups trip it merrily in a dance on the 
green sward. This pleasant scene may be viewed 
at the same hour at fifty other similar resorts. 
Don’t suppose that the company is not perfectly 
respectable. You may see there whole families ; 
the white cravat of the Protestant minister is not 
wanting, and, if you insist on having the sanction 
of the nobility, I will show you some of them. 
Last Saturday, several members of the royal 
family were at Tivoli, on the occasion of a concert 
given to the Prince of Prussia. He was expected 
back from Rastadt, where he has had the honor 
of capturing the whole republican garrison of the 
place. I need not tell you that the Germans are 
eminently musical. The concerts in Berlin are 
numberless. But those in the open air seem to be 
most successful. They commence toward sunset, 
and continue till the company disperses. The 
placards of these concerts cover daily the corners 
of the streets. One may select for the evening’s 
visit a trumpet, or a flute, or a vocal or an instru- 
mental concert. Those of the very highest order 
are given of course within doors, or in some of the 
beautiful gardens with which the city abounds. 
The day considered the best for them is the one 
which is not employed for the purpose in Ameri- 
ca. Yes, spite of the vast majority of Protestants 
here, (in a population of more than 340,000, there 
are only 7,000 Catholics and 4,500 Jews,) Sunday 
is the popular day for amusements of all kinds. 
The opera house and theatres are open, a8 well as 
the numerous concert and coffee houses. The 
vocal music is admirable. I attended, last week, a 
vocal concert at the Academy, given by a blind 
lady. Several hundred singers took part. They 
were the pupils of the institution, and did great 
credit to their instructors. ‘The music was in 
perfection. The choirs at the principal churches 
are generally composed in great part of young 
boys, whose musical education seems in many 
cases to have been begun before they had learned 
to speak plainly. The choir of the King’s chapel 
is one of this kind, and is one of the Sunday 
morning attractions of the capital. The singing 
in all the churches commences about an hour be- 
fore the sermon, and continues until the clergy- 
man makes his entrance. During this time, the 
public collects in the aisles, the pews being all 
well locked, and accessible only by means of a pass 
key given to those who contribute a certain sum 
to the church. A few minutes before the sermon, 
the sexton passes round to open the pew doors, 
and then commences a rush for the good places 
which would be shocking in France, and which 
might be moderated without injury to the reputa- 
tion of the Berliners for good breeding. 

Since I have been led to mention the churches, 
why should I not say, as an impartial traveller, 
that the Catholic churches here present nothing 
to offend the taste of the most fastidious. The 
French Catholic churches are full of pictures, of 
statues, (which frequently are not burdened even 
with the light original costume of our first pa- 
rents,) of little holy candles burning before altars; 
of wreaths of flowers, artificial or natural, offered 
to saints; of stained windows, presenting hun- 
dreds of curious pictures to the attentive observer. 
A favorite subject in these pictures is the last 
judgment—the imagination of the painter seeming 
to revel in the task of portraying the devils who 
bear away the souls to the infernal regions, which 
are represented in full operation. None of these 
things exist here in the Catholic churches, The 
large church near the opera house has a simple 
and tasteful interior, the whole being in the shape 
of an immense dome. The ornaments of the altar 
are as plain as those in the Protestant thurches, 
and the music the same. The body of the church 
is well filled with pews. The only pictures are 
two very small ones that hang above the altar— 
one of the Virgin Mary, and one of the Transfig- 
uration. There are as many in the most fashion- 
able Protestant church, _ 


The appearance of the people in public assem- 
blies differs in scarcely anything from that of 
Americans. The dress is the same—there is the 
same expression of good common sense and intel- 
ligence. It is difficult to realize that the scene js 
on this side of the water. The iyterior of the 
public halls is the same, perhaps more richly or- 
namented. In France, everything strikes an 
American as foreign. The style of the buildings, 
interior and exterior, is novel; you may admire 
the finely-shaped heads, busby beards, well-turn- 
ed features, and dark complexions, around you, 
but you feel that they belong to another race. In 
France, you feel as if you were treading over the 
ruins of ‘the middle ages—as if the society about 
you belonged to the past, and was crumbling to its 
ruin. This hangs about you like a presentiment ; 
you would feel quite as mach at home in Turkey. 
Here, the scene is changed. Everything reminds 
you of your native land. The people are bustling 
about actively, not thinly covered with blue 
blouses, hut comfortably clad; the houses look 
new, and are built in American style, with the 
doors toward the street, and not opening on an 
inner court ; they haye windows, too, in front, and 
wel] glazed, instead of presenting a dead wall, as 
is common in France. Drays are busy in the 
streets ; the shop-kee hang out their signs and 
make g display of their goods at the shop windows. 
If the color of the houses were the same, the 
American in Berlin might easily fancy himself in 
Philadelphia. After trying for some time to de- 
cide in what the resemblance between a Prussian 
prpalation and an American one is most otriking, 

conclude that it must be jn the apparent intelli- 
gence of the masses. Fiveryhody looks as if he 
could turn his hand to anything, as if his mind 
had received the ameliorating influences of an 
early education. Qne sees very few ignorant- 
looking people in the streets of Berlin The gen- 
jus of the two- nations is evidently the same— 
practical, inventive, and persevering. 

Their customs are in many respects similar, 
For instance, the honrs of tating are about the 
same. In France, a cup of black coffee on rising, 
a breakfast at about ten o'clock, and a dinner at 
fiye or six, do not snit an American, unless he 
has the habits of a New York merchant. The 
German hours are more to his taste ; breakfast at 
eight, dinner at two, and tea at seven. e Ger. 
man does not give these eons On eaeaniala Fos 
too sincere for that, and goes straight to the ver- 
ity, even in this small matter. He call the eight 
o'clock meal the “ early morsel,” the two o'clock 
one the “ midday ct wen, and the seven 
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a knife to your throat,” for the “ evening’s bread ” 
will keep the promise of its name. It is nothing 
but a little bread and butter, and, to favor you, a 
cup of tea. This manner of living is so well es- 
tablished, that at the hotels the guests meet but 
once a day, at dinner—the “morsel” and the 
“bread ” being served in the apartments. 

Some testy reader exclaims here, “ Well, all 
travellers are alike. They will talk about what 
they eat, and how they eat, instead of telling us 
about the great institutions of the countries they 
visit. The Era correspondent will tell us next 
how he sleops in Germany.” Let me ask you, my 
testy friend, could you talk of “ great institutions” 
after having slept, or tried to sleep, in July, un- 
der a feather bed? I address you the question 
with particular fervor if you are a tall man, for 
the feather coverings to which you are condemn- 
ed here at night are never long enough at the 
top. Ifthe night is at all cool, you become an al- 
legorical representation of those high mountains 
which are blessed with a summer temperature at 
the base, but are very chilly at the summit. If 
you are a philosopher, and love to pry into the 
causes of national customs, | would suggest that 
the use among the Germans of feather bedg as 
bed clothes may possibly be attributed to the 
wish to counteract a decided tendency in the na- 
tion to corpulence. However this may be, I would 
advise you to bring your cloak with you on your 
tripto Germany. You may then be like “a war- 
rior taking his rest.” Theodore Dwight says, in 
his racy book of travels in Germany, that the 
bedsteads are all too short; that he was compelled 
to sleep occasionally in an uncomfortable manner, 
not being able to straighten himself except by 
putting his feet out of the window at his bedside. 
But Mr. Dwight was over six feet high, and his 
case is an exceptional one. Thebedsteadsare not 
remarkably long, it is true; but, if you are not 
over five feet ten, you may arrange the matter 
well enough by taking a diagonal position. 

Berlin offers the usual number of museums, 
public libraries, hospitals, asylums, and prisons, 
which are found in a town of its size. ‘These I 
may speak of in a future letter. The collection 
of antique statues is perhaps the most complete 
in Europe, more so, decidedly, than that at the 
Louvre in Paris. One of the most remarkable 
pieces among them is a full length statue of 
Ceesar, found in the ruins of some villa in Italy. 
The celebrated Roman was nota broad, full-faced, 
and rather plethoric gentleman, as some modern 
painters have imagined, but a lean, tall, sinewy 
man, with a wrinkled face and projecting brow. 
Before you see the name, you feel that you = 
on a man who left his mark upon his age. The 
face is not without a resemblance to that of our 
South Carolina statesman, John C. Calhoun. 

Oswa tp. 


From the New Orleans Cresent. 


MR. CALHOUN’S THEORY. 


We are thankful to the Mobile Register for the 
pains it has taken to enlighten us as to the prac- 
tical operations of Mr. Calhoun’s theory, in respect 
to rights of property in the Territories, but we 
are sorry to say that our perplexities are not les- 
sened by its kindly instructions. 

The position of Mr. Calhoun, which we found 
80 difficult to apprehend, in its application as a 
system of Government, is, that all the laws of all 
the States, which define and regulate the rights of 
property, are in operation at the same time in the 
Territories, and that it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to protect the citizens of each, in the 
same rights that they had at home. Wesuggested 
some cases of conflict between those laws, and 
among them that of slaveholding. The law of 
Georgia recognises property in slaves, the law of 
Massachusetts denies it. Now, if the citizens of 
each State carry the laws of the local sovereignty 
with them, the Georgian might hold slaves, and 
the Massachusetts man could not. The Georgia 
man might sell his slave—but the Massachusetts 
man could neither buy nor hold. That is what we 
understand by the doctrine that each citizen is to 
be protected in the Territories in the rights as 
they exist in the State of which he is a citizen, 
and the additional doctrine which is maintained 
by Mr. Calhoun, that the General Government is 
as impotent by its very nature for the creation of 
any new rights of property, as to abolish any old 
right. The character of the citizen, and of the 
institutions which he bears, determine the degree 
of protection he can claim in the Territories. 
Any enlargement or diminution of the rights of 
the individual must arise from considerations in- 
dependent of the Coustitution, and these Mr. 
Calhoun rigidly rejects. 

But the Register, while elucidating to us the 
operation of this theory, which devolves on the 
General Government the duty of administering 
thirty codes in the same Territory, reduces it, in 
fact, to one code, by a process not to be found in 
the theory itself. It assumes that there is some 
general law, and a lawof nations, which the Gen- 
eral Government must recognise, independent of 
State laws; and which would existif all the State 
laws were abolished. The force of this position 
is made to give to the citizéns in the Territories 
rights positively withheld by the States of which 
they are citizens. Thus, a New Englander may 
purchase and hold slaves in the Territory as well 
as though he were a Georgian or a Louisianian, 
although such ownership is prohibited at home. 
We submit to the Register, again, for its solution, 
a part of the difficulties with which this view still 
embarrasses us. Does it not change totally the 
terms in which Mr. Calhoun’s theory is announc- 
ed by itself? The second clause of its statement 
of tne theory is, “that the Constitution of the 
United States guargnties to the citigens of each 
State, while in the Territories, the rights to 
whatever things they may have owned in their 
respective States” Its illustrations of this posi- 
tion assume that this Constitution also extends to 
each all the rights enjoyed by the citizens of all 
the other States, and therefore repeals to each 
citigen all the conflicting restrictions and limita- 
tions of law as they exist within his own State. 
It ig plain, therefore, that, by the force of the 
Constitutjon, all the laws of every State which 
restrict its citizens from the ownership of proper- 
ty, as enjoyed in any other State, are void; and 
there becomes only one code, instead of thirty 
codes. But what, then, has become of the limita- 
tions, so strongly insisted upon, against the power 
of the Federal Government to enforce in the Ter- 
ritories any laws conflicting with thgse of anyof 
the States; and what js the value of the definition 
that rights are enjoyed in the Territories only by 
virtue of citizenship in some particular State? 

It would not be difficult, we think, to show that 
the Register is explaining the operation of Mr. 
Calhoun’s views upon principles which Mr. Cal- 
houn excludes. But we have said enough for the 
present to show, that though in a very teachable 
humor, we are fay from being enlightened as to 
the practical workings of Mr Calhoun’s theory as 
he wrote it. 


THE PROSCRIPTIVE SPIRIT. 


On Thursday, the day after our election, the 
Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., who has so long and 
successfully occupied the Presidency at George- 
town College, felt compelled, by the violent ex- 
citement produced by his voting for the Emanci- 
pation candidate, to hand in toa called meeting 
of the trustees his immediate resignation, which 
was accepted. 

Here is a manifestation of the pro-slayery spirit! 
Tt wishes to make slaves of the whites as well as 
of the blacks. It lays its hand upon the white 
man, and says, “ Obey my bidding, or you shall 
suffer the penalty! I am your master, and you 
must not attempt to resist me! Do so if you 
dare!” 

Dr. Malcom, for the sake of peace, had yielded 
everything he could. He had not aubscribed for 
the Hxamiper—hkad not circulated handbills—had 
not even conversed openly on the subject. But 
he was not willing to give up the last privilege of 
a freeman—that of voting according to his senti- 
ments—and the pro-slavery spirit said to him, 
“Go! No man shall set himself up in opposition 
to me with impunity. J] will be pbeyed! Don’t 
assume the airs of a freeman before me! White 
and black shall do as I bid!” 
But this voice of the Pro-Slavery spirit will 
wake up a response different from that which it 
expects, The spirit of Freedom will be roused 
from its sleep, and hill and yalley will reécho 
with itg voice, From the mountain will be heard 
the sound, “I will be free!” and the plain will 
answer, “I will be free !—Louisville Examiner. 
SARE ns 


DISTURBANCES IN CANADA, 





We had by te h, last week, various reports 
of arrests and rig ay Montreal. The Gazette 


of the 15th gives the following account of these 
disturbances ; ; 

“The foundation of a good deal of excitement 
Wes Salt Scone, and, we fear, of an excitement 
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On Wednesday, 15th, writs were issued against 
nine persons, some of whom Were arrested in the 
course of the day. Bail was refused for several 
of the prisoners arrested, and they were commit- 
ted to jail. The account of the Gazette goes on 
to stute that on Wednesday night @ mob was soon 
collected, and. proceeded to Lafontaine’s house, 
hooting, throwing stones, &c. The Minister, 
however, perhaps anticipating such proceedings, 
had, during the day, introduced into his house a 
number of Fortin’s dragoons, disguised in plain 
clothes. The dragoons, when the mob began 
to pelt the house, fired, by which several were 
wounded, one, named Mason, mortally, This 
ended the attempt in this quarter. Another 
branch of themobassembled in the Place d’Armes, 
but dispersed on the approach of police. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock, a corps of 
cavalry was marched to Monkland to protect 
Lord Elgin, and another was placed near Lafon- 
taine’s house. At about eleven o’clock, barricades 
were commenced in Notre Dame street. Other 
barricades were erected during the night, and 
musket shots were heard in different parts of the 
city until a late hour. At an early hour next 
morning, the Government placed a large military 
force-at the Government house, and also at the 
jail, in anticipation of farther troubles. 

“ The unfortunate accident,” says the Gazette, 
“which we dreaded, has happened, and deeply do 
we deplore it as the commencement of that undy- 
ing bad feeling of which the end is not yet. The 
first blood has been shed, and by the French.” 

New York Evening Post. 
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For the National Era. 


18 IT FRAUD? 

No question has probably more perplexed the 
present generation in this country, than that of 
the moral character of slavebolding. Theologians, 
philologists, and ethical writers have done their 
best to solve the great puzzle of the age, but, 
hitherto, it is quite unsettled. This will appear 
passing strange to the next generation, but it is so. 

Now, it seems to me, that this is a very simple 
question. Chattel slavery is a proprietary mat- 
ter. The slaveholder asserts a claim to his fellow- 
man as his ‘property. The simple question then 
is, whether that claim is morally fraudulent or 
not. Who is the rightful owner? And this is to 
be determined by the same principles as those 
which guide courts of equity on such questions. 

One man presents a claim to a horse as his 
property. Another denies, affirming that claim 
to be fraudulent, and therefore invalid; and if 
the fraud is sustained, the claim must be relin- 
quished, and the property restored to the rightfal 
owner. So, here. The slaveholder stands before 
the Christian and civilized world, affirming his 
claim to live men as his property. The question 
is not how he treats it, but is the subject of his 
claim rightfully his? Is he the true owner? 
Was it justly acquired? Is it his property? 
Surely such a question ought not to detain any 
ordinary Justice of the Peace five minutes. Civ- 
ilization and common sense, not to say Christiani- 
ty, at once decide it. 

And if the claim is fraudulent in the eye of 
Christian law, the duty of all who have any re- 
sponsibility for the supremacy of that law, clearly 
is so to affirm, and demand that the claim shall 
be surrendered, and the property restored. 

Does not this view of the subject make the duty 
of the Christian Church especially, perfectly 
clear? She meets this proprietary claim of the 
slaveholder in almost every department of her ac- 
tivities, and she must decide it. And, according to 
that decision, she must administer her laws. If 
the claim of property in man is fraud, she must, to 
the full extent of her jurisdiction and influence, 
resist it, see it given up, and the subject of it re- 
stored to its true owner—the man himself—or, 
before all men, stand chargeable herself with the 
fraud. 

What will the A. B. C. F. M. do with this 
question at its approaching anniversary? Is the 
claim to man as property fraudulent, or not? 

A. Wittey. 


—_>— 


THE PERILS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 
THE FREE STATES. 


There is but one dark cloud hanging over the 
Democratic party in the free States. This cloud 
arises from the agitation of the Slavery Question, 
and it seriously threatens the overthrow of the 
party in those States.— Detroit Free Press. 


The Democratic party has nothing to fear from 
agitation of any kind. It is the progressive, and 
of course must be the agitation, party. Conserva- 
tism, hunkerism, rottenness, and all kind of cor- 
ruption, fear agitation. They do not like to be 
stirred up. They are afraid of the light of day, 
of exposure. The Democratic party fears no agi- 
tation—shuns none. It seeks and defies any in- 
jary from it. 

As to the Slavery Question, the more It is agi- 
tated the sooner it is settled. By agitation, a 
majority of Wilmot Proviso men are in the next 
House. A glorious victory! By agitation, all the 
free States but Iowa have instructed for the Wil- 
mot Proviso. More glorious still!! By agitation, 
Iowa will soon be made to instruct. Then, doubly 
glorious!!! The Proviso passes, and the Slavery 
Agitation, which politicians in place so much 
dread, ceases. Let no man so delude himself as 
to think of stopping Slavery Agitation, until its 
extension is prohibited !—Chicago Demacrat. 

gs 

Tre Benton Movement.—There were up- 
wards of 1,500 persons present at Lone Jack, near 
Independence, to listen to the speech of Colonel 
Benton. The following, among other resolutions, 
were adopted, with but two dissenting voices: 

Resolved, That in the appeal we will sustain 
him with our individual energies against all the 
Catilines who oppose him, and that as single 
handed and alone he stood against them, so, with 
united front, we will stand by him, to vanquish 
nullification and save the Union ; that the doc- 
trines of the resolutions contradict our opinions, 
and that their results will war with our interests, 
and that we dig up and cast out the poisonous 
Upas of disunion which they have transplanted 
among us. 

Mr. Benton seems to have carried everything 
before him in both Platte and Clay counties. 
Resolutions of the strongest and most decisive 
character were passed, approving his course and 
condemning the resolutions passed by the last 
Legislature of that State. The meeting also re- 
solved that they would support no man, either for 
the Senate or the House of Representatives, that 
would not pledge himself to sustain Colonel Ben- 
ton, and to vote for expvaging the resolutions of 
instructions adopted at the last session. 

New Orleans Crescent. 





Mr. Benton anv THE St. Lovis Union.—The 
Boonville Democrat (strongly eager | and the 
St. Louis New Era (Whig) lately galled on the 
St. Louis Union tg define its position, and say 
whether it is for or against Mr. Benton’s new 
doctrines. The Union answers in the following 
style: 

% Has not our position been sufficiently defined ? 
If our friends of the Era have not discovered the 
‘mast’ to which our colors are nailed, they are 
more oblivious than the thousands of honest citi- 
zens who haye asgared us of their approval of the 
position we have taken. Why our position should 
be made a matter of discussion by our contempo- 
raries of the Boonville Democrat, we cannot di- 
vine, but of one thing we will assure it and all 
other respectable contemporaries, and that is, 
that we will never be found in any other position 
than that of qn adyocate of Pregressive Democ- 


acy” 
Very explicit, to be sure—N. O. Crescent. 


Toronto—A Viorent Proctamation.—In ex- 
pectation of Lord Elgin’s arrival, 60 or 70 stands 
of arms are stated to have been stolen from the 
City Hall, Toronto, for the purpose of miachief, 
and the Tory rowdies haye plagarded the walls 
with a proclamation thus commencing : 


“ro YOUR TENTS, 0 ISRAEL! 

“ Britons of the City of Toronto! Britons of 
the Home District! Shall the rank Rebels be 
permitted to tell us (as they now do) that they will 
drive the bloody Tories out of the country? Up, 
to your duty, and let us no more slumber } The 
political Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his sov- 
ereign and disgraced his office as her Majesty’s 
Representative, is expected to arrive in Toronto 
on the 20th instant, or thereabout. And shall 
Elgin, who pardoned the scoundrels whose hands 
were red with the blood of Wier, and Usher, and, 
Chartraud, and our own gallant Moodie—shall 
Elgin, who spurned the respectful petitions, and 
mocked the hopes of 100,000 of the loyal hearts of 
Canada, and who wantonly and clandestinely 
sanctioned the bill loading and grinding down us 
and our children with taxes for twenty years to 
to reward rebels and murderers—shall El- 
now, from his garrisoned residence of 
onklap satiating his malice and the malice of 
his traitorous Ministry, by cramming the jails of 
M with the most loyal citizens—be per- 


From the New York Tribune. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Canada arrived at New York on 
Saturday morning, bringing Liverpool papers to 
the 11th, and London to the 10th. 


HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 

As far as it is possible to trace the operations 
of the contending armies, from the confused and 
conflicting published accounts, it seems that the 
Hungarians were at the latest accounts occupying 
the line of the Theiss, and that they still main- 
tained their position at Szegeden. Gorgey is 
supposed to be somewhere about Tokay, but there 
is no authentic account of his precise positién. 
The same uncertainty prevails respecting Bem, in 
Transylvania, of whose operations there are a 
great variety of reports. 

The London Daily News gives currency to the 
following, on the strength of a correspondent, 
who says that a courier from Galatz brought the 
news: 

The Austrian and Russian army, 60,000 strong, 
after occupying Hermanstadt and Cronstadt, and 
other small places, advanced to Sarteani. [This 
name is wrong, and we can’t tell what it stands 
for—Ed. Trid.| Bem collected 40,000 men, and 
charged against them. The battle ended in a 
complete defeat of the Imperialists. They fled 
precipitately, leaving 10,000 dead and wounded, 
nearly all their artillery, and 8,000 prisoners, 
among whom is General Dalemberg. Bem took 
possession of Hermanstadt and Cronstadt. 

Under the head of the “latest intelligence,” 
the European Times says: The Vienna journals of 
the 5th instant supply us with news from Hun- 
gary of great importance, if true. It appears 
that on the 4th instant the Hungarians stole a 
march, and surprised the garrison of Raab. A 
sharp conflict ensued, which ended in the fortress 
and city being occupied by the Hungarians, 
where they found 80,000 bushels of oats, 2,400 
head of cattle, and large stores of miscellaneous 
provisions, which they carried to the citadel of 
Comorn; nor were these all the trophies of their 
victory, for they captured six guns, and took two 
companies of Austrian infantry prisoners. Klapka 
commanded the Hungarian troops, who after- 
wards quitted the city of Raab, and took up their 
— in the fortress, where they seized the Vienna 
mails. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘The English papers chronicle the progress of 
the Queen to Ireland, and the attendant proceed- 
ings, at great length. The royal party arrived 


were caught napping, as they had not expected 
the visit so soon by twenty-four hours. 

The royal squadron sailed from Cork on Satur- 
day evening, and arrived at Kingston on Sunday 
evening. The following day her Majesty and 
suite disembarked and proceeded to Dublin by 
railway, where she was the guest of the Lord 
Lieutenant until Friday, when the party returned 
to Kingston, and embarked for Belfast. 

The reception of the Queen at Cork, Kingston, 
and Dublin, is said to have been flattering and 
enthusiastic in the highest degree. The loyal 
demonstrations and wild, clamorous shouts of her 
Majesty’s Irish subjects, was, it is said, a sight 
never to be forgotten—a sound that will be recol- 
lected forever. 

The cholera continues constantly on the in- 
crease. The deaths in the London district, which 
by last week’s advices were 783, reached 926. 
There were 578 cases on Wednesday, and 253 
deaths. On Thursday, 559 cases, and 241 deaths. 
In Manchester and the neighborhood, some addi- 
tional cases are reported, but the manufacturing 
districts up to this time have been happily spared 
from the scourge. Bristol seems to be greatly im- 
proving. At Plymouth and along the southwest 
coast the epidemic seems still to prevail to a very 
alarming degree. In Wales the mortality has 
been very considerable, but the southeast coast 
has generally escaped the visitation. During the 
last few days the heat of the weather has been 
excessive. 

FRANCE, 


On the 3d instant the Minister of Finance laid 
before the Assembly a statement of the Treasury 
for the last ten years, showing that there has been 
a constantly increasing deficit during the period. 
From this ezposé it appears that the Revolution 
of 1848 added 265,000,000 to the expenditures, 
while, on the other hand, it reduced the proceeds 
of the indirect taxes 150,000,000, “the 45 cen- 
times” additional not covering the deficit. The 
real deficit of 1849 will he 184,000,000. The 
total deficit on the ist of January next will be 
555,000,000—just about £21,000,000. The ex- 
penditure of 1850 will be 1,590,000,000, and the 
receipts are estimated at 1,250,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of 320,000,000, including the tax on port- 
able liquors. To meet all these difficulties M. 
Pasey demands a new loan of 200,000,000—about 
£8,000,000. He asks leave to annul the reserve 
of the sinking fund, to reimburse the tax on 
portable liquorsin another shape; create other 
taxes, and for carrying on the public works, to 
have leave to issue treasury bonds to the extent 
he may require. 

In the Assembly, on the 5th, there was a 
lengthy and exciting debate upon Italian affairs. 
M. Favre and M. de Tocqueville were the princi- 
pal speakers. Both these gentlemen were very 
brilliant and effective, and were warmly applaud- 
ed by their respective parties. M. Favre seems 
to have assumed Ledru-Rollin’s position as leader 
of the Opposition. At the conclusion of the de- 
bate a division took place, when there appeared a 
vote of 428 for the order of the day, pure and 
simple, against 176—majority for ministry, 242. 

The President has returned to Paris, from his 
visit to the Loire. He will next attend the open- 
ing of one or twa lines of railway connected with 
Strasburg and Lyons, and his next visit will be 
to Havre and the Northern provinces. 

The rumors relative to a meditated coup d’état, 
to change the face of the Government, has 
reached such a height, that in his speech to the 
people of Tours the President refers to the sub- 

ject. He says: 

“It is pretended in Paris, that the Government 
meditates some enterprise similar to the 18th Bru- 
maire. Are we, then, in the same circumstances ? 
Have foreign armies invaded our territory? Is 
France torn by war? Is the law without vigor, 
and the Government without force? No! We 
are not in a condition to resuscitate such heroic 
remedies.” 

Some of the French journals insist that the 
visit of the President to the western provinces 
was @ failure, and that his reception, although 
warm, was not enthusiastic; and, in fact, that 
part of the country at least is not ripe for an Im- 
perial revolution, whatever it may be, for a change 
to a monarchy. 

As a sign of the times, it is announced that a 
new political journa} will appear in Paris on the 
29th of September, and that it will represent the 
cpinions of the extreme Legitimist party. It is 
to be conducted by M. Cretineau Jolly. 

A correspondent ofthe London Chronicle, writing 
from Paris on Thursday evening, says the partic- 
ulars of the manner in which the final settlement 
of the amnesty question between Austria and Sar- 
dinia took place, are not yet known beyond the 
fact that it is not precisely in the terms originally 
spoken of. The great and important fact is, that 
the peace has been ultimately signed. 

Col. Edgar Ney was to leave Paris, August 29, 
for Rome, and will be the bearer of despatches 
appointing General Roctolan commander-in-chief 
of the army in Italy, in the place of Gen. Oudinot. 
The cause of Gen. Oudinot’s recall is said to be 
his inability to work in harmony with the Pope, 
who has always looked upon him with suspicion. 

The rumor of a change of Ministry is very gen- 
eral to-day. It is now said M. Mole is to be Prime 
Minister. Count Mole had a lengthened inter- 
view with the President of the Republic yesterday. 


ITALY, 

The latest intelligence from Rome isto the 20th 

ult., at which time nothing final had been decided 
on; all remained in exactly the same state, so far 
as the Papal Government is concerned, as they 
were on the day General Oudinot entered Rome, 
The commissioners named by the Pope had ar- 
rived at Rome, and commenced proceedings by 
dissolving the whole of the Roman army—even 
the troops which had remained faithfal to the 
Pope. 
There is a report in France that Garibaldi had 
defeated a large Austrian ay CA attempted 
to arrest his progress. He had, it is said, laid 
down his arms in the little Republic of San Ma- 
rino, and claimed the protection of that Republic, 
The Austrian commander at Bologna refused this 
surrendér, and sent off forces to put him down. 
Garibaldi, however, had been joined by a great 
many Hungarians and Rimini, which had proved 
favorable to him. : 

The Siecle gives re following mr pe 

ich that paper looks upon as important: 
be We ah pe Boars information bag three 
United States ships ente enice with money 
and proveees, for the besieged. Venice still 
holds out bravely. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany and his family 
returned to Florence on the 28th ult, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. He had previously 


ted to be welcomed by a gang of sneaking : 
-adicals, in the Id loyal City of Toronto ? granted a general amnesty. 
(Not Forbi it Heaven” . SWITZERLAND. 


New York Tribune. 
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from Berne, of the 2d, announced the 
‘stent the session extraordinary of the Fed- 
eral Assembly on the preceding day. It opposed 
unanimously the levy of the troops which 
been. made. The question of the refugees was 
referred to a committee of seven members. The 
quarrel respecting the violation of the Swiss Ter- 
ritory by some Baden troops, is said to have heen 
| im Tnjostion on the part of 
President of the Confede- 












in Cork on the 2d instant, where the authorities [ 





ration: He advised er eager as 
promptly as possible. at any price, the differ- 
conan which have arisen with Germany, and 
Switzerland cannot reckon on any assistance from 
France. France sees with displeasure the arma- 
ment that has been ordered, as that measure gives 
afresh aliment to revolutionary spirit, and pro- 
duces a useless agitation. A letter from Berne 

of the.3d inst., mentions that General Dufour had 
published an address to the troops under his 
command, in which he tells them that their duty 
for the present is merely to guard the frontiers ; 

but that, should a foreign enemy violate their 
territory, he is confident that the sons of old 
Helvetia will prove that they have not degenerat- 
ed from their ancestors. 





The Washington Union asks : 

“ Did the wise men of the Revolution object to 
Washington leading our armies to victory because 
he was a slaveholder, or apply this test to any of 
the Presidents from Virginia ? ” 

In return, we ask the Washington Union, if the 
wise men of the Revolution did not look upon the 
existence and spread of slavery in the country 9s 
& national calamity, and if he can call to mind any 
of the Virginia Presidents who have not publicly 
and officially recognised both the power and the 
duty of Congress to prevent its extension into 
free Territory? Speak !—wN. Y. Evening Post. 





CotorEep GrapvaTsr.—Among the recent grad- 
uates of the Middlebury College, Vermont, was 
@ negro, of whom a writer in the Boston Traveller 
thus speaks: While I have no special prejudice 
in favor of a black man, not regarding him, as 
some appear to do, with any additional interest 
because he is not white, yet I must say there are 
few better speakers or writers in the graduating 
classes in New England. His class showed their 
kind feelings towards him, by assigning him the 
salutatory oration. He is a member of a Congre- 
gational church.— Alabama Baptist Advocate. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Bautimore, August 27. 


Becf Cattle—There were offered at the scales, 
to-day, about 675 head of beeves, 460 of which 
were sold to city butchers and packers, at prices 
ranging from $2 to $3.25 per 100 lbs. on the hoof, 
being equal to $4 to $625 net, and averaging 
$2.87 gross. 200 head were driven to Philadel- 
phia, and the balance remain over unsold. 

Flour and Meal—The advices by the Canada 
have had but little influence on the flour market. 
Prices remain about the same. We note sales to- 
day of 500 bbls. Howard street brands at $5.25, 
which price holders generally ask for fresh brands. 
Sales also of 300 bbls. City Mills, at $5.25. Noth- 
ing done in Susquehanna. Sales of 200 bbls. 
Brandywine corn meal at $3.3714. Rye flour is 
held at $3.371¢. f 

Grain—There is a fair supply of grain. We 
note sales of good to prime red wheat at 98 cents 
to $1.04 ; white 1.08 to $1.10, and such as is suitable 
for family flour, $1.16. Corn is steady ; sales of 
mixed at 53 to 55 cents, and yellow at 59 to 60. 
Oats, 28 to 30 cents. Rye, 53 to 54 cents. 

Groceries.—N othing new to notice, prices steady. 

Provisions—The transactions are mostly for 
the regular trade Prices of all descriptions con- 
tinue steady. We quote mess pork at $11 to 
$11.25, and prime at $9.75 to $10. Bacon un- 
changed. Lard is selling at 7 to 734 cents, in 
barrels and kegs. 








New Yorx, August 27. 

Stocks are steady. Treasury note 6’s, 114— 
new loan, 11434. Exchange on London, 914 a 
934 premium. ns 

The flour market is steady, but not active, 
Sales of good Western and State brands at $5.44 
a $550; Southern, $5.50. Corn meal, $3.44 a 
$3.50. Rye flour, $3 31. 

Sales of red wheat at $1 a $1.09; white Vir- 
ginia, $1.18 a $120; and Genesee, $128 a $1.30. 
Corn—mixed, 58 cents: yellow, 59 cents—sales 
of 17,000 bushels, Oats, 38 a 40 cents. Rye, 62 
cents. 

Provisions quiet. Sales of mess pork, $10.75; 
isa $9. Beef, $14. Lard, in barrels, 614 a 

cents. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK FOR 
FALL TRADE, 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL SILK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 


5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 


50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for dress- 
ea, visites, mantillas, &c. 


50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and stri : 
choice chameleon shades. «: _ riped, in 


ae Long and Square Shawls, of the very best 


400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirable colors. 


Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 


Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 
an colors. ; 


Cartons palm-fig'd Cashmere and rich Crape Shawls, 
all colors. 


es Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
colors. 


300 pieces superior Black Bombazines, 

Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 

Cloaks, Mantillas, Visites, &c., of every pattern.and ma- 
terial. 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, of all kinds — to 
which we ask particular attenti :n. 








<3 It is enough to say that from this gigantic and incom- 
parable assortment of 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
Pachasers will be served with any quantity, from a sixpence 
worth to a package, and always at prices entirely beyond the 
reach of cympelition. 

Merchants in the country, lajies buying for their own use, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shawl Store, 

No. 2 Milk street, (a few steps out of Washington street.) 
August 30,—3mi 





LITTELU’S LIVING AGE, 
ON = mage TS OF No. 277.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Aastria and Hungary.—Edinburgh Review. 
2. Macaulay's History of England.—Jb. 
3. Pestalozziana.— B’ack ds Magazine. 
4. A Lady who has Seen the World.—Shurpe’s Magazine. 
6. Our Foreign Policy.—Spectator. 
6. France, Italy, and the Czar.— Walter Savage Landor. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 








Wasninecron, December 27, 1845. 


science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the p t . 

J. Q. ADAMS. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases tor cash, by 
calling at the C: t, Oi. Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In. 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths 
ats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, whglesale and retail, very low. 
oy~ Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 











MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VIL.—Junx, 1849. 
bay heed by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&ec. ‘Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscriber, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed tv agents for new subscribers. 


Contents of No.7. 
Art. 1. The Methodology of Mesmerism. 
The Ocean, and its Meaning in Nature. 
3. Macaulay s History of England. 
4. Short Reviews and Notices. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
June 14.—Imi No. 12 Water street, Boaton. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, 


Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 





the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the Americanand 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cente 
each part, or 50 cents bound ther. 


WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 John street. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM, 

REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 

De of the American and F Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — advan 
and accommodations of this establishment (su: to an 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of nee, Anti-Slavery able, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly ub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, Great 
Bri France, and d. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
jetare time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 


The National Era is received at the Reading Room, fi 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and dagis Copies tiny D9 


purchased every F’ % 
a | LIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 


Nov. 

_ LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 
just published by the American and Foreign 
rates: 








and for sale at their Depository at the following 


extensive circulation. it hus been carefully 
ok eee ar 
Slavery, which now engages the attention of our entive ~ 


Orders, enelosing the carh, will be executed, and 
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TO INVENTORS. 
HE subscribers offer th 
T obtain patents in the Lr earvioes to persons wishing to 
tries, an { will pre tates or in foreign coyn- 
: prepare specifications and drawi aa Ge 
oy. — to one & patent. ngs, e@ 
rom their long experience as 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Lame cnanics, added 
ance with the details connected with the ba on — nt- 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give = Pb. ao 
to their employers, both in the clearness and moe - on 
their specifications, and in the promptnegs pe 8. a of 
with which they transact all business intrusted to ‘a ility 
Persons residing at a dist may p re all tsi 
information, have their business transacted, ang obtain, 
patent, by writing to thesubscribers, without incurring the 
a of a personal attendance at Washington. 
odels can be sent with perfect safety by the Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. — 
For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trang- 
acted. business. 





Letters must be postpaid. “* 
Office on F street, opposite the PatentOffice. 

P. H. WATSON, 
June 7. E. S. RENWICK. 





OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


{s universally acknowledged by all to be 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 


Clothing Establishment in the United 
States. 


§ tgp Spacious and fashionable Emporium, which is known 
throughout the civilized world as the cheapest and bes 


place to purchase Clothing, sprung from a small beginning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for Clothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in making such reduction. His calculations have been 
more than realized. He com d his busi by making 
but @ smail profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 


Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 
House. So great was the business of the establishment, that 
he was obliged to 


Rebuild in 1847. 


Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insnfficient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, and in 1849 
he added a mcst ‘ 


Magnificent Rotunda 


To the long row of stores, 


Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


Extending from the street 180 feet, and covering an area of 
10,000 feet, making altogether the most extensive Clothing 
Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 


to about 
Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the establishment— 


25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 book-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant ; 
1 paymaster; 
5 runners; 
2 expresses ; 

30 salesmen ; 

3000 operatives. 





This establishment has arrived at its present position by 
furnishing Clothing at the 
Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the following list of 


PRICES. 
Thin pants, a superior collection of eyery 
grade, quality, and quantity, from - - $075 to $2 
Vests,alarge assortment - - . - % to 


Thin coats of every style - . . - 100 
Thin jackets, 1,000 to 1,500 always onhand- 75 to 
Riding and shooting pants, made from linen 

Grilling, &c. - + + « -« - 
Mixed cassimere pants - See Ta - 
Draband blue pants - .- - - 
Doeskin pants,fancy shades- - - ~~ 


(All grades, cut, quantity and quality of 
the above pants.) 
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Fine shirts, linen bosoms, &c. - - 100 to 1% 
Mixed business coats - - - - 700 to 850 
Green business coats - - 7 - - 850 to 1000 
Drees coats - - . . . - 1000 to 1400 
Brook coats - - - - - - - 1000 to 1500 
(Every shade of color, such as dahlia, green, 
royal purple, drake-neck, black, blue, 
&e.) 
Hunting coats, sori ew styles of diamond 
velvets - . - - a - - 450 to 500 
Pilotclotheoats - - - - : 400 to 1500 
Beaver cloth coats - - : - ~ - 600 to 1700 
Broadcloth and pilot coats, with silk velvet 
facings and collars, lined,  wadded, and 
tufted with silk—a splendid article, got up 
in the very best style - - - - 1000 to 2000 
Broadcloth surtouts = - . - : - 1000 to 1500 
Elegant dressing gowns - - - - 350 to 800 
Ladies riding habits = - - - - - 400 to 1000 
Sammer coats—look as well as cloth—silk 
faced - - - . - - - - 500 to 700 
Professional summer suits —wear and look as 
well as cloth én Me - . - - 1000 to 1500 
An entire suit of thin clothes - - - 200 to 500 
Rich scarfs, cravats, and stocks - - - ®% to 100 
Elegant suspenders and socks = - - - 2 to 7 


Walking sticks, valises, carpet bags, smok- 

ing caps, umbrellas, &c. &c. 
Linen shirts, bosoms, collars, gloves, &c. 

&e., at customers’ OWN PRICES. 

All orders from ahy part of the world executed at the 
shortest notice and in the best style, from furnishing a sin- 
gle garment to 


Clothing a Regiment. 


Gentlemen, when you come to Boston, be sure and secure 
a good bargain, by calling at 


SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


BOSTON. 
August 16. 





NEW BOOKS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOS- 
ITORY, NEW YORK, 
REVIEW of the Canses and Consequences of the Mex- 
ican War. By William Jay. 333 pages 12mo, bound 
in cloth, and lettered. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, to go 
by mail, 50 cents. 

A Tribute for the Negro: A Vindication of the Moral, In- 
tellectual, @nd Religious Capabilities of the Colored Portion 
of Mankind. Demy octavo, nearly pages, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, full gilt back and side, 
with 10 engravings. Published in Manchester, England. 
Price $3. 

yd Government: The Origin, Nature, Extent, and 
Necessity of Divine and Human Government, and of Reli- 
gious Liberty. By Harmon Kingsbury. 236 pages 12mo, 
cloth and gilt. Price 50 cents. 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the Liberty Min- 
strel, with considerable additions. 228 pages 12mo, cloth 
bound, and lettered. Price reduced to 37 1-2 cents. 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, in,force Sep- 
tember 1, 18{8.. By W. G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law. A 
beautiful covered pamphlet of 64 pages octavo. Price 26 
cents. 

Amanda: A Tale for the Times. By Dr. W. H. Brisbane. 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 
covered. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Calumny Refated by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A Tribute for the Negro.” 48 pages 12mo, covered. 
Price 12 1-2cents. Published in London, 1848. 

Adaress to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
tial and Political Evils of Slavery. A Tract of 58 
$35 per 1,000, $4 per 100, 50 cents per dozen, 5 cents single. 

Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, an Extract from “‘Amer- 
ican Slavery as It Is.” A ‘Tract of 24 pages—$14 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single 

Resolutions of the Wisconsin Legislature, on the Subject 
of Slavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Basti in the 
Assembly, ‘Madison, January 27, 1849. A Tract of 
$18 per 1,000, $2 per 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 

Address of the Free Soil Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Pe«ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
$1.£0 per 100, 2 cents single. 

Together with a general assortment of standard fublica- 
tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesale and retail. 

oy~ A few hundreds of the Liberty Almanse for 1849, for 
gratuitous distribution. 

Books of every description, for sale in New York, will be 
obtained, un order, fer friends of the Society. 

Orders must be accompanied by the cash, and specify the 
mode of a by which the books are to be forwarded. 
ALL tracts and pamphlets weighing less than an ounce and a 
half are charged two and a half cents each, for any distance, 
if sent by mail. WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

May 31. No. 61 John street. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS. 


NEY BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 61 John 
street, New York. 


ife jamin Landy 26 ogee 12mo; bound in mus- 
itn ith a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexioo, and a notice o 
w Fcts forthe Peoples pamphlet st 2 pages campo 
8 for let o P 
tion ee tos writings of on. William Jay, Hon. J. R. bia. 
, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
ts. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 
The Yc Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rey. 
William W. ng TNE Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
\e 62 1-2 cents. 
ae Soon budoria nism— nA so mg Smith—an octavo 
12 1-2 cents. 
Pl rated G8 vror Youth—by the author of “the 
Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings, Price 8 cents. 
Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
No. 1. aowey nd the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap 


ital. 
for the People of the Free States. 
ge : retechion of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to3,000,000 of American Slaves? 
_For sale, as above, by HARNED, 
July. 22. 61 John street, Agent. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED 


. 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION. held at 
June llth and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
of facts and s 


pages— 
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For the National Era. 
MILDNESS. 


She spoke in tones 
So gentle, that the wrathful spirit was 
Subdued, and seemed to tremble with a sense 
Of fear, lest it should crush so fair, so sweet 
Anearthly flower. * * * * 
The birds of heaven were charmed to lisp her voice, 
So gently did it flow, and lightly fall. 

Biancue BEnNnaIRDE. 


Ee 


For the National Era. 
SUMNER’S ADDRESS ON PEACE. 


EXPENSIVENESS OF PREPARATIONS FOR 
WAR. 


“I cannot,’ says Mr. Sumner, in his Peace 
Address, “ close this exposition of the War Sye- 
tem without a brief endeavor to display the inor- 
dinate expenditure by which it is sustained. And 
here figures appear to lose their functions. They 
seem to pant, as they toil vainly to represent the 
enormous sums which are consumed in this un- 
paralleled waste. Our own experience, measured 
by the concerns of common life, does not allow us 
adequately to conceive these sums. Like the pe- 
riods of geological time, or the distances of the fixed 
stars, they baffle the imagination. Look, for in- 
stance, at the cost of this System to the United 
States. Without making any allowance for the 
loss sustained by the withdrawal of active men 
from productive industry, we shall find that, from 
the adoption ofthe Federal Constitution down to 
1848, there has been paid directly from the Na- 
tional Treasury— 

For the Army and fortifications, 
For the Navy and its operations, 


$366,713,209 
209,994,428 


_——- 


576,707,687 


This amount of itself is immense. But this is 
not all. Regarding the militia as a part of the 
War System, we must add a moderate estimate 
for its cost during this period, which, according 
to the calculations of an able and accurate econo- 
mist, may he placed at $1,500,000,000. The whole 
presents an inconceivable sum total of more than 
two thousand millions of dollars, which have been 
dedicated by our Government to the support of 
the War System—more than seven times as much 
as was set apart by the Government, during the 
same period, to all other purposes whatsoever ! 

“ Look, now, at the Commonwealth of European 
States. I do not intend to speak of the War 
Debts, under whose accumulated weight these 
States are now pressed to the earth. ‘These are 
the terrible legacy of the past. I refer directly to 
the existing War System—the establishment of 
the present. According to recent calculations, its 
annual cost is not less than a thousand millions of 
dollars. Endeavor for a moment to grapple with 
this sum by a comparison with other interests. 

“It is larger than the entire profit of all the 
commerce and manufactures of the world. 

“Tt is larger than all the expenditure for agri- 
cultural labor, for the production of food for man, 
upon the whole face of the globe. 

“It is larger, by a hundred millions, than the 
amount of all the exports of all the nations of the 
earth. 

“It is larger, by more than five hundred mil- 
lions, than the value of all the shipping of the 
civilized world. 

“It is larger, by nine hundred and ninety-seven 
millions, than the annual combined charities of 
Europe and America for preaching the Gospel to 
the Heathen. 

“Yes! the Commonwealth of Christian States, 
including our own country, appropriates, without 
hesitation, as a matter of course, upwards of a 
thousand millions of dollars annually to the main- 
tenance of the War System, and vaunts its two 
millions of dollars, laboriously collected, for dif- 
fusing the light of the Gospel in foreign lands! 
With untold prodigality of cost it perpetuates the 
worst Heathenism of War, while it seeks, by 
charities insignificant in comparison, to send to 
the Heathen the message of Peace. It breeds and 
fattens at home a cloud of eagles and vultures, 
trained to swoop upon the land, and sends across 
the sea to the Heathen a solitary dove. 

“Still further: Every ship of war that floats 
costs more than a well-endowed college. 

“ Every sloop-of-war that floats costs more than 
the largest public library in oug§puntry. 


MORAL NEED OF SUCH PREPARATIONS FOR 
WAR. 


“ But it is sometimes said, by persons yetin the 
leading-strings of inherited prejudice, and with 
little appreciation of the true safety of the princi- 
ples of Peace, that all these comprehensive prepa- 
rations are needed for the protection of the coun- 
try against enemies from abroad. - Wishing to 
present our cause, without raising any superfluous 
question as to what have been called ‘defensive 
wars, on which there are varieties of opinion 
among the opponents of War, let me say in reply, 
and here ail can unite, that if these preparations 
should be so needed at any time, according to the 
aggressive martial interpretation of the right of 
self-defence, there is much reason to believe it 
would be, because the unchristiap spirit in which 
they have their birth, and which lowers and 
scowls in the very names of the ships, had pro- 
yoked the danger—as the presence of a bravo in 
our houses might challenge the attack which he 
was hired to resist. Frederick of Prussia, some- 
times called the Great, with an honesty or impu- 
dence unparalleled in the history of warriors, has 
left on record, most instructively prominent 
among the real reasons which urged him to make 
war upon Maria Theresa, that he had troops always 
ready to act. ‘Thus did these preparations for War 
become, as they have too often shown themselves, 
the incentives to War. A careful consideration of 
human nature, whether as manifest in the conduct 
of individuals or of communities, will show that 
the fatal War Spirit derives much of its aliment 
from these preparations. Indeed, they unques- 
tionably sow the seeds of the evil, which some 
persons vainly imagine they help to avery. Let it 
never be forgotten—let it be treasured as asolemn 
warning of history —that it was the possession 
of troops almaus ready to act, that helped inspire 
that bloody war of seven years, which, first pounc- 
ing upon Saxony, at last connected itself with the 
strifes of England and France, and drew under 


its hostile banners, in the distant colonies across | 


the Atlantic, even the savages of the forest. 

“But I deny distinctly that these preparations 
are needed for any just self defence. In the first 
place, it is difficult, if not impossible, to suppose 
any such occasion in the Fraternity of Christian 
States, if War should cease to be an established 
Arbitrament, or if any State should be so truly 
great as to refase to appeal to it. There is no 
such occasion among the towns, or counties, or 
states, of our extended country. There is no such 
occasion among the counties of Great Britaio, or 
among the provinces of France. But the same 
sentiments of good will and fellowship, the same 
ties of commerce which unite towns, counties, 
states, and provinces, are fast drawing into similar 
communion the whole Commonwealth of Nations. 
France and England, so long regarded as natural 
enemies, are now better known to each other, than, 
only a short time ago, were different provinces of 
the former kingdom. And, at the present mo- 
ment, there is a closer intimacy in business and 
social intercourse between Great Britain and our 
own country, than there was at the beginning of 
the present century between Massachusetts and 


beh = 
' “But, admitting that an enemy might approach 
our shores, with purposes of piracy, or plunder, 
or conquest, who can doubt that our surest pro- 
tection would be found—not in the insane waste 
of previous ons—net in the. idle for- 
tresses along our coasts, built at a cost far surpass- 
ing all our lighthouses, and all our colleges—but 
in the intelligence, union, and pacific re of 
men, with the unbounded resources derived 
an uninterrupted devotion to productive in- 
dustry? I think it may be assumed, as beyond 
question, in the present ht of political economy, 
that the people who have spent most sparingly in 
preparations for war —all other things being 
equal—must possess the most enduring means of 
actual self-defence at home, on their own soil, be- 


States, since the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, in support of the War System, exceedi 
in all two thousand millions of dollars. Surely 
these means had been devoted to railroads and 
canals, to. schools and colleges, our country would 
possess, at the present moment, an accumulated 
wie ps grander far than any she now 
there is another , of more un- 


War, is of Heathen origin. As a rule of inter- 
national conduct, it is unworthy of an age of 
Christian light. It can be vindicated only on two 
grounds. First, by assuming that the Arbitra- 
ment of War is the proper agency for deciding 
controversies between nations, and that the War 
System is, therefore, to be maintained and 
strengthened, as the essential means of interna- 
tional justice. Or, second, by assuming the re- 
jected dogma of an atheist philosopher, Hobbes, 
that War is the natural stateofman. Whatever 
may be the infirmities of our passions, all must 
perceive that the natural state of individuals, in 
which they have the highest happiness, and to 
which they tend by an irresistible heavenly at- 
traction, is Peace. And this is true of communi- 
ties and of nations, as well as of individuals. The 
proper rule should be, ‘In time of Peace cultivate 
the arts of Peace’ So doing, you will render the 
country truly strong and truly great—not by 
arousing the passions of War—not by nursing 
men to the business of blood—not by converting 
the land into a flaming arsenal, a magazine of 
gunpowder, or an ‘infernal machine,’ all ready to 
explode—but by dedicating its whole energies to 
useful and beneficent works. . 

“fn condemning the War System, as a barba- 
rous and most wasteful agency, the token and 
relic of a state of society alien to Christian civil- 
ization, we may except the navy, so far as it may 
be necessary in the arrest of pirates, of traffickers 
in human flesh, and generally in preserving the 


it will be difficult for the unprejudiced mind to 
regard the array of fortifications, and of standing 
armies, otherwise than as obnoxious to the con- 
demnation which attaches to the War System. 
The fortifications are the instruments, and the 
army are the hired champions of the great Duel 
of Nations.” 


SENATOR WALKER. 


Meeting of the Free Soil and Democratic Electors of 
the town of Southport, Wisconsin. 


At a meeting of the Democratic and Free Soil 
electors of the town of Southport, held at Clem- 
ent’s Hall, in said village, on Saturday evening, 
19th May, 1849, pursuant to public notiee given 
in the Southport Telegraph, John L. V. Yates, 
Esq., was called to the Chair, and Hays McKin- 
ley was chosen Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated, 
Mr. Lovell offered the following preamble and 
resolutions : 


Whereas Isaac P. Walker did, on the first day 
of March, in the year 1844, join the Liberty par- 
ty, and signed the Constitution of the Milwaukee 
Liberty Association, the preamble of which is in 
the following words—“ Whereas the necessity of 
the united and determined political action for the 
overthrow of slavery, by peaceful and constitu- 
tional means, is everywhere acknowledged by the 
true friends of Liberty; and whereas the odious 
system is sheltered and protected by the mantle 
of the law, and nothing can drive it from its re- 
treat but a thorough change in the administration 
of the General Government, and whereas we 
have no reason to expect this from either of the 
two great parties of the country, the course of 
both being equally hostile to our enterprise ; and 
whereas our only hope ts our own independent, 
consistent, honest, and energetic action: There- 
fore, we, the subscribers to this Constitution, do 
associate ourselves together for the objects above 
stated ””—and, at the time of signing the same, 
declared, in a public speech, that it was his inten- 
tion to adhere to the principles avowed in the 
same to the day of his death. 

And whereas, in a letter addressed to the Hon. 
Warren Chase and Hon. C. Latham Sholes, mem- 
bers of the Senate of this State, dated June 7th, 
1848, and the day previous to his election to the 
United States Senate, he used the following lan- 
guage: “Iam uncompromisingly opposed to the 
extension of chattel slavery into territory either 
now owned or which may be hereafter acquired 
by the United States.” 

And whereas, in a letter addressed to the Hon. 
Warren Chase, amember of the State Senate, and 
belonging to the Free Democratic party, dated 
October 3d, 1848, and published in the Daily Wis- 
consin, by said Walker himself, he used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Tn regard to those principles of reform which 
you and I hold so dear, I know of no torture 
which could force me to abandon them, or to 
cease to promote them by all those means and 
measures which my judgment teaches me are best 
adapted to the end. 

“To the end of promoting our principles, we 
are both now called upon to exercise our discre- 
tion and judgment in our individual preference 
for a candidate for the Presidency. Now, how 
can I best do this? By voting for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren? IfI could entertain a rational idea that he 
could be elected, my conscience would at once 
answer the question in the affirmative, if I doubt- 
ed the issue of the same principles with General 
Cass. 

“By voting for Mr. Van Buren in the Demo- 
cratic free States we are weakening the strength 
and diminishing the prospects of a stronger 
Northern candidate, and just in proportion as we 
do this, are we brightening the prospects of the 
Southern and slaveholding candidate, and conse- 
quently strengthening the arm and extending the 
power and area of slavery. In other words, we 
are defeating Cass and electing Taylor; while 
the first, living where he does, surrounded by the 
people which surround him, dave not veto the 
principles of free territory ; and the other, living 
where he lives, and surrounded as he is by slaves 
and slaveholders, dare not do othermise than veto 
them. While in the South the pistol, bowie-knife, 
rope, and fagot, may be and have been used to 
compel obedience to the mandates of the slave- 
holding power, in the North we have a still more 
potent engine to enforce obedience tothe dictates of 
freedom—a VIRTUOUS AND SOUND PUBLIC OPINION, 

“To sum up this proposition, then, I will say, 
that I cannot, I dare not, vote for Mr. Van Buren, 
while I am morally certain that the only result 
which could follow from my doing s0 would be the 
election of a slave owner, a Southern slaveholder, 
whose every interest, whether pecuniary, social, 
relative, or prudential, would lead him to crush 
and if possible crush forever the hopes and bright 
anticipations of Northern freemen. 

“ And, sir, this is a dangerous, a fearfully dan- 
gerous period for a Southern man and a slave- 
holder to be elected by our indirect agency. 

“If General Taylor shall be elected, the power 
will pass into the hands of theslaveholding power, 
to be wielded over the free North with a tyranny 
too merciless to be endured. 

But, on the other hand, if General Cass shall 
be elected, my deliberate opinion and firm convic- 
tions are, that the last State has been admitted 
and the last Territory organized without an ex- 
press inhibition of slavery. And, if organized 
with this inhibition, the Territories will be set- 
tled by freemen, loving free labor, a free press, 
and free soil; and who, when they apply for ad- 
mission into our Union, will present no Constitu- 
tion saddened by the dark pall of slavery. What 
a happy and glorious consummation, and how 
careful should we all be in our zeal for its promo- 
tion, Indeed, itis no ‘impracticable abstraction !’ 
and it can be secured, and that, too, without en- 
dangering our Union.” 

And whereas there is abundant and undoubted 
testimony that said Walker, in his addresses to 

ablic meetings in Waukesha, Jefferson, Rock, 
alworth, and Racine counties, immediately pre- 
vious to the general election last fall, made use of 
substantially the following assertion, viz: “I 
would sooner have my right arm cut off than vote 
for any Government for the Territories of New 
Mexico and California which does not contain the 
principles of the Wilmot Proviso!” 

And whereas in these same addresses he pic- 
tured out in glowing colors the firmness and hard- 
ihood with which he himself had, during the pre- 
vious session of Congress, withstood all the at- 
tempts of Southern politicians to extend slavery 
over the Territory of Oregon. 

And whereas the Legislature which first elect- 
ed said Walker to the United States Senate, in- 
structed him on the subject of Slavery, by the 
passage of the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, to wit : 

“Whereas Slavery is an evil of the first mag- 
nitude, morally and politically, and whatever may 
be the consequences, it is our duty to prohibit its 
extension in all cases where such prohibition is 
allowed by the Constitution: Therefore, 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of Wisconsin, That the introduction of Sla- 
very into this country is to be deeply deplored ; 
that its extension ought to be prohibited by every 
constitutional barrier within the power of Con- 
gree3; that in the admission of new territory into 
the Union there ought to be an inhibitory pro- 

against its introduction, unless clearly and 


| vision 
unequivocally admitted by the Constitution, in- 


asmuch as in all cases of doubtful construction 
the rights of man and the cause of liberty ought 
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police of the sea. But, after the present survey, 
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of Wisconsin, That our Senators in Congress be 
and they are hereby instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives requested— 

“ 1st. To oppose the passage of any act for the 
government of New Mexico and California, or 
any other Territory now belonging to the United 
States, or which may hereafter be acquired, un- 
less it shall contain a proviso forever prohibiting 
the introduction of Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude into said Territories, except as a punish- 
ment for crimes. 

“2d. To oppose the admission of any more 
slave States into the Federal Union. 

“ 3d. To exert this influence to procure the re- 
peal of all laws sustaining slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, or in any other 
place under the control of the National Govern- 
ment, and to secure the passage of laws prohibit- 
ing slavery and the slave trade in all places under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“ Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor 
is hereby requested immediately to forward a 
copy of the foregoing resolutions to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, to be 
by them laid before Congress.” 

And whereas the said Walker did, on the 19th 
day of February, 1849, one month and six days 
after his reélection, and twelve days after the pas- 
sage of the last-mentioned resolutions, propose 
in the United States Senate an amendment to the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, which 
provided for a government for New Mexico and 
California for an indefinite period of time, which 
not only did not contain an “express inhibition” 
against the extension of slavery in said Territo- 
ries, but actually authorized its extension there, 
and conferred the whole power of said Govern- 
ment, judicial, legislative, and executive, upon 
one man, and he a “Southern slaveholder, (as 
said Walker stated in his letter to the Hon. 
Warren Chase,) whose every interest, whether 

pecuniary, social, relative, or prudential, would 
lead him to crush, and, if possible, crush forever, 
the hopes and bright anticipations of Northern 
freemen.” 

And whereas said Walker did strenuously ad- 
vocate and vote for the adoption of said amend- 
ment while the last-mentioned resolutions were 
before the United States Senate, hand in hand 
with John C. Calhoun, Foote of Mississippi, and 
other ultra slavery extensionists of the South, 
and with Dickinson, Hannegan, and other odious 
doughfaces of the North, and against all the 
friends of Freedom, and stated, in his speech upon 
that occasion, that he had consulted with his 
friend Foote as to that amendment, end modified 
it at his suggestion. 

And whereas the said Walker, while under 
discussion, in a speech, although he had. before 
declared that in the election of General Taylor 
“the power will pass into the hands of the slave- 
holders, to be wielded over the free North with 
a typanny too merciless to be endured,” delivered 
on that occasion, used the following language: 
“It is possible that the proposition I have offered 
might not have been offered by me if the Presi- 
dent who was to execute it had been one of the 
party to whom I belonged. Delicacy might have 
forbidden it. But, sir, I feel relieved when I can 
offer the Executive of these mighty powers toa 
President who is not of my party. I am gratified 
that our position is such, that when we offer this 
great power and great patronage, we are offering 
it to one whom the country has lately honored 
for his bravery and deeds of arms; to one who 
has manifested through life a deliberate determi- 
nation to discharge his duty with energy, yet with 
forbearance and courtesy, in every position in 
which he has been called upon to act.” 

And whereas the said Walker voted against 
and strenuously opposed a bill for the organiza- 

tion of the Territories of Oregon, New Mexico, 
and California, known as the ‘ Compromise bill,” 
introduced at the previous session by Senator 
Clayton, because it provided that the question, 
whether slavery could be introduced into those 
Territories under the Constitution of the United 
States, should be decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Nevertheless, during the dis- 
cussion of his said amendment, he used the follow- 
ing language: “‘ Why, sir, his (Senator Dayton’s) 
argument is, that the South claims that the Consti- 
tution gives them the right to take their slaves 
there, and make it a slave country. He asks no 
advantage from the South, he says, nor is he 
willing to yield any advantage; he is opposed to 
the extension of the Constitution there, because 
it will give to the South what they claim as an 
advantage, and will give them, according to their 
idea, an advantage in political power over the 
North * * * * * * * Ifits extension 
over new territory gives an advantage to the 
South, I am willing to give them the advantage 
just to that extent. * * * * They (the 
South) say they are entitled to certain rights 
under the Constitution. We say they are not. 
Here is the disputed point. But shall we make 
this chamber unnecessarily the arena in which 
Secators shall rush to its decision with heat and 
passion ?”” 

And whereas, notwithstanding the said Walk- 
er had, before his election to the United States 
Senate, declared that the inhibition of slavery 
was no “impracticable abstraction,” and could be 
secured ; and that he would sooner suffer his right 
arm to be cut off, or suffer-any torture, than not 
to sustain such inhibition ; yet, nevertheless, dur- 
ing the discussion of said amendment he used the 
following language: “Sir, when we come to speak 
of the necessity for calmness and deliberation up- 
on this subject, for a calm and manly exercise of 
our duties, it is really painfal to reflect upon what 
has so long prevented it before. As tothe ques- 
tion of slavery, sir, into the merits of which I do 
not propose to enter at all—in regard to which I 
shall hope to hear as little said as possible—never- 
theless, it is impossible to say that it has not pro- 
duced a great agitation here, for slavery and the 
opposition to it are creating a feeling disastrous— 
a state of things from which our country can reap 
nothing but disaster, in my opinion, and the sgi- 
tation of which must enhance that disaster, if it 
does not destroy us.” 

And whereas, before his election, the said Walk- 
er spoke of the “ pistol, bowie-knife, rope, and fag- 
ot”. influence, as controlling the South; yet, 
nevertheless, after his election, in his said: speech 
on his amendment, he declared, “I must say I 
have little fear of this, [the dissolution of the 
Union,] but of one thing I feel certain, that there 
is not a Southern man who in his mind desires the 
dissolution of the Union” —“ but if there be those 
who desire it, and who are now making resolves, 
they do not find their homes in that quarter of 
the Union”—“I would say this in the same sense 
I would say that they dare not do that which is 
dishonorable; political dishonor cannot enter into 
their transactions.” “They have the nobility of 
soul to act upon the pure prompting of generous 
impulses, politically, which prompt their private 
actions.” And wherear, before his election, the 
said Walker spoke of a “ virtuous and sound public 
opinion,” as controlling tle North; yet, neverthe- 
less, after his election—after his eulogy upon the 
South—he used the following language in his 
speech on his said amendment: “ When I speak 
thus of the South, I must confess that I am pained 
when I turn my eyes to the North, and see the 
city of Boston, in the womb of which embryo 
Freedom was conceived, the cradle in which in- 
fant Liberty was rocked, the lap upon which boy- 
hood Independence was dandled, now becoming the 
nurse of that black demon Fanaticism, which 
would crush to earth her manly protegé, and hurl 
it scathed and mangled into the abyss of fuin. 
And I am pained to know that this is resolved up- 
on, under the very eye and hand and mighty 
sounding voice of the great statesman who sits be- 
hind me, (Mr. Webster.) Oh, that he, as one of 
the protectors of his country, would send forth 
his mighty influence to check this impious spirit 
in the North. I be’ieve if there is danger of dis- 
solution, it is at the North” And also, at the 
same time, charged that Northern confederations 
for the dissolution of the Union were formed in 
1804 and 1811, and had proceeded so far, at each 
of those periods, as to select a military leader to 
carry out their designs; and notwithstanding he 
had previously avowed a desire to vote for Martin 
Van Buren at the late Presidential contest, yet, 
in his said speech, he charged that Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was engaged in the conspiracy fora Northern 
confederation in 1811, and said that it is “time to 
look abroad. I believe the North loves the Union, 
but I believe there is an insidious enemy in our 
midst, that is working more danger than Northern 
Democrats, at least, are prepared for. It is making 
of slavery only a pretext to carry out its o/d de- 
sign of dissolution, and that it is becoming a 
Northern confederation.” 

And whereas the said Walker has thus violated 
the reiterated instructions of the Legislature of 
his State, and the only instructions he has ever 
received; broken his solemn and oft-repeated 
pledges, oral and written ; utterly di ed the 
wishes of nearly all the people of this State, and, 
worst of all, denounced them as traitors to the 
Union. 

Whereas it is the well-settled Democratic doc- 
trinc, that a Senator in Congressis hound to obey’ 
be instructions of the Legislature of his State 
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lature, nor offered to the people of his State any 
expiration of his course In Congress, which has 
been deemed so adverse to the interest and views 
of his constituents. 

Whereas, by the defection of Walker, his vote 
offsetting against the vote of our other Senator, 
the influence of this State in the United States 
Senate is neutralized and destroyed: and 

Whereas said Walker being our accredited 
Representative in the United States Senate, it 
would be presumed that he would act in accord- 
ance with the wishes of his State, and silence up- 
on this subject would be construed into an ap- 
proval of his course: and s a 

Whereas, just so far as Representatives disre- 
gard the will of their constituents, so far there is 
no government of the people: and : 

Whereas, if a high and sacred trust reposed in 
one man by 250,000 people, by bestowing upon 
him the first office in their gift, could be grossly 
betrayed, without awakening in the people any 
attention or indignation, it would show in them 
such an indifference to their rights and liberties 
and the principles of morality and common hon- 
esty, as to demonstrate their unfitness for a free 
Government: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Isaac P. Walker stands con- 
demned out of his own mouth, and has justly for- 
feited the confidence reposed in him by the people 
of this State. t 

Resolved, That said Walker, in proposing and 
voting for his amendment to the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill, against his instructions 
and in opposition to all his pledges, has displayed 
& degree of duplicity and political depravity far 
surpassing that of any of his Northern associates, 
who, like him, have bowed the knee at Southern 
dictation. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of this State, in 
repudiating the said amendment, and in calling 
upon said Walker to resign his seat inthe United 
States Senate, discharged the high responsibility 
resting upon it, to the entire satisfaction of the 
great mass of the people. 

Resolved, That this defection of Walker ad- 
monishes the friends of freedom in this State to 
redoubled vigilance in the selection of Represent- 
atives in our National councils: let none he 
chosen to that high trust who are not only with- 
out reproach, but without suspicion! 

Resolved, That the several newspapers of this 
State are requested to publish the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions. 

The Meeting was addressed by Messrs. Lovell, 
Jillson, Frank, and Castle, in support of the pre- 
amble and resolutions, and, on motion of R. H. 
Deming, they were adopted nem. con. 


J.L. V. Yates, Chairman. 
Hays McKinrry, Secretary. 


From the Louisville Examiner. 


RESULT OF THE ELECTION. 

The defeat of the Emancipation candidates for 
the Constitutional Convention in this city, will 
doubtless excite the surprise of many of our 
readers, who will feel some interest in knowing 
why a result so unexpected has taken place. So 
far as we are able to satisfy curiosity on this sub- 
ject, we shall now do so. 

The three gentlemen selected as candidates by 
the Emancipationists are among the best of our 
citizens. They are almost universally known 
in Louisville, and are, wherever known, highly 
respected. Men of all classes and all opinions 
award the highest respectability to them. They 
are therefore unexceptionable, and their defeat 
is not owing to any want of personal popularity. 
Mr. Speed, who was born and has always resided 
in this neighborhood, is the only one of these gen- 
tlemen who has had much experience as a speaker, 
and on him devolved the important duty of rep- 
resenting the principles and views of the Eman- 
cipationists. They who heard his numerous 
speeches, in which he explored the whole field of 
slavery, concur in believing that if fair and manly 
argument, comprehensive knowledge, cogent rea- 
soning, and a clear demonstration of the vast 
evils which slavery entails on a community, and 
the great benefits which would follow Emancipa- 
tion, could have insured the success of any ticket, 
ours would have succeeded. The Emancipation- 
ists are much indebted to their candidates, and 
particularly to Mr. Speed, for his great and elo- 
quent exertions in behalf of their good cause. 
Although he and his colleagues are defeated, they 
have the proud consolation of knowing that they 
discharged all the duties incident to the respon- 
sible position in which their friends placed them, 
and, in the name of the Emancipationists of Louis- 
ville, we tender them the most cordial thanks for 
their well-directed labors. 

The pro-slavery candidates are three rich and 
well-known citizens. One of them, Mr. Guthrie, 
is perhaps the most prominent Democrat in the 
State, and the others are Whigs. Appeals were 
made to the people of the city continually by 
the newspaper organs of both of the old political 
parties, to oppose the Emancipation ticket. In- 
deed, opposition to that ticket was made a test of 
orthodoxy in both political parties. Both parties 
feared the effect of the mad-dog cry of Abolition- 
ism throughout the State, and the leaders of both 
for weeks before the election cautioned and be- 
sought their friends not to show any respect for 
Emancipation. The people were told, what was 
true, namely, that Emancipation would inevita- 
bly fail at the present time, as the most ardent 
Emancipationists had not the remotest expecta- 
tion of carrying the State. This view of the 
present prospects of the Emancipationists had a 
powerful influenceevery where, and deterred thou- 
sands from voting Emancipation tickets, and is 
perhaps the most forcible reason for the seeming 
ill success of our friends throughout the State. 
We say “seeming ill success,” because, notwith- 
standing the failure of our friends everywhere, 
the cause of Emancipation has spread with un- 
precedented rapidity in every direction, and is 
now regarded with profound interest by a large 
portion of the best citizens of the State. The 
labors of our friends are by no means lost, but 
will tell on the future destiny of this Common- 
wealth. We have failed at the polls, but have 
succeeded where success was most desirable, 
namely, in the hearts and the consciences of thou- 
sands of slaveholders, 

But to resume our subject. The determined hos- 
tility of both political parties to Emancipation was 
the principal reason why the Emancipation candi- 
dates were unsuccessful here and in the various 
counties in the State. But notwithstanding this 
very general failure, so rapid were the conquests 
over prejudice made by the doctrines of Emancipa- 
tion, that had the contest continued a few months 
longer, our friends would have made a very dif- 
ferent exhibition of strength in the Convention, 
from what they will now beable to do. It will 
be for them to say whether the holy struggle for 
freedom and for right shall be continved— 
whether the cause which has on its side all the 
sanctions of religion, and all the inculcations of 
human experience, shall be kept continually be- 
fore the minds of the people, until darkness gives 
way to the light of truth, and prejudice yields 
up the sovereignty to reason. 

In this city the pro-slavery men, despairing of 
carrying their ticket by appealing to the minds 
and hearts of the people, resorted to means of the 
most disreputable character. It is very generally 
believed that they expended thousands of dollars 
in bribing and corrupting the people. They 
bought up all the bullies and hurrah boys. They 
purchased the influence of the grog shops, and 
“treated” their friends most extensively. They 
who know what corruption’ hotly-contested elec- 
tion in a city engenders, will not be amazed when 
we tell them that hundreds of votes are always 
carried at such times by those who bid highest 
for them. There was no competition in this in- 
famous traffic. The pro-slavery people had the 
business in their own hands. The Emancipation- 
ists did not condescend to stain their great and 
good cause by resorting to such corrupt means to 
sustain its candidates. 

Again: we do not think we exaggerate the 
number of those who are in favor of Emancipation, 
and who were unwilling to vote, when we estimate 
them at from five to eight hundred voters; enough 
to have elected our ticket. Some of these men are 
in the employment of pro-slavery men, and were 
afraid of offending them, and others were afraid 
of injuring their business if they offerded the 
sensitive friends of slavery, by acting with the 
manliness of independent souls, and voting for 
Emancipation. 

But the Emancipationists of Louisville are by 
no means defeated. The pro-slavery candidates 
did not dare to take ground in favor of perpetuating 
slavery. They were too politic for that. They 
confined their labors toan opposition to the present 
movement in favor of Emancipation. Mr. Guthrie 
announced himself in favor of 8 much better kind 
of Emancipation, as many thought, than that pro- 
posed by Mr. Clay; and Messrs. Rudd and Pres. 
ton, the other pro-slavery candidates, declared 
they would carry ont the will of the citizens of 
Louisville in relation to E ion, if they 
were elected. All the Whig candidates for the 
Legislature took ground in favor of the platform 
of the State Emancipation Convention. Thus, 
notwithstanding the Emancipation ticket was de- 
feated, pro-slaveryism can claim no triumph. 
Perpetualism would not receive one hundred 
votes of the five thousand that 
Louisville are able to cast. 
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the fear of personal injury. Many were seriously 
beaten. Again, we say, the result of this election 


is anything else than a triumph to the pro-slavery 
party. 


From the New York Evangelist. 


REPORT ON SLAVERY, 


OF THE 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The following report on the subject of slavery, 
adopted at the meeting of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod of North America, held in Phila- 
delphig in May last, defines the position of that 
small but highly respectable body in regard to it: 


The Committee to whom were referred certain memo- 
rials on the subject of Slavery, respectfully report : 

The petitioners, lamenting the prevalent igno- 
rance of our testimony against this great evil, and 
the countenance given to it by most Christian de- 
nominations in the United States, respectfully ask 
Synod : ist. To reassert their position in regard 
to the excltision of slaveholders from her fellow- 
ship, and her dissent from the United States Con- 
stitution, on this with other grounds; 2d. They 
ask that, if practicable, some more efficient means 
may be employed for the diffusion of our doctrines 
and testimony on this subject, particularly that a 
remonstrance may be addressed to the principal 
slaveholding churches 

In regard to the first of these petitions, we re- 
mark that the declarations contained in the his- 
torical part of our testimony, published, of course, 
by the Presbytery itself, furnished ample testi- 
mony of the position occupied on slavery by this 
church. We refer to the following statement: 
“The Presbytery resolved to purge ‘the church 
of this dreadful evil; they enacted that no slave- 
holders should be retained in their communion.” 
“The Presbytery required of their connections a 
general emancipation.” ‘ Noslaveholder is since 
admitted to their communion.” See Historical Tes- 
timony, pp. 154, 155, Ed. 1835. Now, while it is 
true, as stated in one of the memorials, that we 
have not in our hands the original acts excluding 
all slaveholders, we have the Presbytery itself as 
evidence that this was the purport and design of 
their actions. This, with the uniform practice of 
the éhurch—for, in the language of the testimony, 
“ No slaveholder is, since (1800,) admitted to their 
communion ”—in the judgment of your Commit- 
tee, as completely defines the position of this 
church in regard to ecclesiastical fellowship with 
slaveholders as it is possibletodo. A sight of the 
original acs might gratify curiosity, but could not 
shed any additional light upon that which is al- 
ready as clear as the noonday. No slaveholder 
can have privileges in the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. We say the same of our position as a 
church in relation to the civil institutions of the 
country. The Historical Testimony, pp. 152, 
153, 154, and the frequent incidental actings 
since, are sufficiently explicit on this point. Cov- 
enanters have not sworn and do not swear oaths 
to the institutions of the country, among other 
reasons, because the Constitution of the United 
States contains compromises with slaveholding 
interests, and guaranties for the institution itself 
protection so long as it exists in the slaveholding 
States. We have no further action to recommend 
on either of these points. 

2d. In regard to a remonstrance to be addressed 
to slaveholding churches, we agree with the peti- 
tioners that it is important that this church take 
some measures to bring her testimony more di- 
rectly before the churches, and would recom- 
mend that a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare a remonstrance of the kind contemplated, 
embodying the views and position of this church 
on the whole question—said committee to publish 
the remonstrance on their own responsibility, as 
to the arguments and expressions which they may 
see fit to employ, and that they be authorized to 
draw upon the Literary Fund for any sum not 
exceeding ten dollars, to defray the expenses of 
publication. All which is respectfully submitted. 

James M. Winson, Chairman. 


We may add to the above, the following portions 
of the stated ecclesiastical correspondence main- 
tained by this body to the churches of the same 
faith and order in Great Britain, relating to this 
subject. The Scottish Synod write as follows : 


We are gratified to learn from you that enlight- 
ened anti-slavery views are making progress 
among professing Christians in the United States. 
This is a hopeful symptom, and must tell in time 
upon the churches which have been so strangely 
and culpably apathetic upcn thesubject. We trust 
that the “expostulation,” by our committee, with 
those Christians and Christian churches in the 
United States of America that are implicated in 
the sin of slaveholding, is by this time in your 
hands, and that you will endeavor to circulate it 
as extensively as possible. God grant that all 
American Christians may speedily be brought to 
feel that it is their bounden duty to Joose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free, aid that they break every 
yoke. 


The Synod reply to this as follows: 


Anti-slavery movements still occupy a large 
share of public attention. Remonstrances from 
abroad are important auxiliaries in the cause of 
freedom. Our prayer is, that everywhere, and in 
every form, oppression may cease, and speedily, 
from among men—that “man, who is but sprung 
of earth, may oppress his fellow no more.” 


To the Synod of Ireland, the Synod in this 
country write as follows: 


The state of the public mind around us is be- 
coming more favorable to the just appreciation of 
our testimony in regard to the rights of man. The 
whole North is waking on the subject of slavery. 
It is now the controlling element in the great po- 
litical movements of the country. And, while we 
are far from approving the manner and spirit 
with which this great contest against despotism 
is in many instances conducted, we do rejoice, as 
philanthropists, as patriots, as Christians, and as 
Covenanters, that the great principles of human 
liberty, long practically despised and set aside 
by the slaveholding institutions of the United 
States, are spreading themselves with new energy 
throughout the increasing millions of our land. 
In this you will rejoice with us. 








MEDICAL CARD, 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 





DRS. MUSSEY, 


MEDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 

street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 

W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 

} ge T Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 

will stand more fire than any others made in this coun 
try. Also, a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal an 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARI WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Lari. “pel to 
T OMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


8 LARD OIL. 
er LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality. 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
e, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to ‘ 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O, 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849 


G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J, B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
TS January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Voluine—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary enccess 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume, [tis well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English ary has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages wi)] hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, t ~all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading li 
odical of America. 


Jan. 4. 
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_ THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


Wasnuinerton, D.C. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 


ia NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, adapted 
to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmonize 
sotia) and political relations with the demands of Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—F ree THovcnt, Free 
Sreecn, # Fare Press; Free Sow, Freez Lanor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Republican Inatitut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists : 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language.and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories atretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refage of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years : 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State: 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congrees ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedivgs of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds inthe country. Jonn 
G. Wuirtier will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our columns with productions of permanent value. 
We have the pleasure of announcing that the author of Mod- 
ern Reforms and Reformers, Henry B. Stanton, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. 

Terms —two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance, 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addreseed to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 





ly,and a set of the portraits. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Zs As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

i> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
sertificates of deposite. 

3 Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
seribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

x Mr, V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
8 duly authorized to procure advertisements for 

his paper. 

T= Within the last week we have received two 
r three requests to have the direction of papers 
shanged, without informing us to what post office, 
,xounty, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
sion. 

> Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

Z> Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 

scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

3 Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 

to make the account even at each remittance. 

tir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 

out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

i> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest disccunt : 

Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis. 
Baltimore Par. Virginia 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - Western Virginia 

New York city - Ohio 

New York State Indiana - - 

New England - Kentucky - - 

New Jersey - Tennessee - 

Eastern Penn. - Michigan - 

Western Penn. - Canada - - 


Par. 

Par. 
- 3-4 dis. 
- 1-2 dis. 
- 3-4 dis. 
- 3-4 dis. 
1 1-2 dis. 











GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machire hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
seriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 
One of the ones machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. : 
® E 0h JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
Border street, East Boston, Mass. 





May 3.—ly 


The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
teated, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer for sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 





At machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

‘Comm'oiestions for further particulars cheerfally respond- 
oy cate a cs eee A 
eat For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 


tates of Ohio, Michigan, Indi and Missouri. 
For the States of OnTEWART & AL 


EN, 
For the States of Wisconsin Mlinois. 


Theold- 
OOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.— 

re Taine in the United States; con monthly 
sixty reading matter, by the first writers in the 


of 
sal more than a eeibesen om ves 
splendid My than the Sew York authentic colored 
mthly fa n plate, model cottages and chureb ‘ 
work aud other matters for the ladies, all illustrat and well 
cxpinned Bo. , which inoludes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
3 twoeop- 


Erec publications in one month, 
ee thout Lady’ je fewspaper, $5; five 
ribo the pers the sith, aie sight soples, 
~ A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Mecoaeer sent to any person paying weiagn onthe request 
8. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 








JOHN F, DATR. WILLIAM STOMs, 


SEED STORE 
AND 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 0 
‘OR the sale of Grass, Garden, Field, and Osave Op, 
Seeds, Agricultnral Implements, Grape Roots Curie” 
&e. JOHN F. DAIR & CO,” 
_ June 14—12t tet Ate irae Proprietors, 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, c 
B ant Gran strene, Cincinnati> vornpen at Make 
EY, Notary Public and Commissj 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for t he Sta Ae 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 
’ 


Missouri, [ilinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkangac 
Jan. 6.—t: es 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, _ 

ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Teleor: 
C Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. ’Partioni: 
attention paid to collections. ‘i 

Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
seal court—first Monday in February, May, and (co 
er. 
Circuit court—second Monday in June and November 
0&<F~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. ) J 





Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr 
DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
WILLIAM W. FARWELL 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
\ K JILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Busi ted with the prof , of all kinds,pans 
Jan. 22 





tually attended to 





NOTICE. 


| consequence of the success attendant upon the treatment 
of diseases at the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near 
Philadelpbia,) it will be necessary tor patients to make appli 
cation beforehand, in or*er to secure separate rooms. Ad- 
dress Samuel Webb, Secretary, No 58 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. Any individual purchasing $3,000 of the eap- 
ital stock, will be entitled to board and treatment in lieu of 
dividend until cured, afterwards to receive twelve per cent 
per annum dividend on the amount thus invested. 

July 5. 

GOOD INVESTMENT, 
bay SAUE, twenty thousand dollars of the capital stock 

_ of the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near Philade]- 
phia,) warranted to yield twelve per cent per annum. Apply 
to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 South Fourth street 
Philadelpnia, or to Dr. G. Bailey, Washingtsn ( ity. 

July 5. 





COMMISSION STORE. 


. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant 1C] 
Bowly’s Wharf. Baltimore, Md H 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, / 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


— widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. Ag literary or- 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
— in — vs party character 

ey embrace the views of the three great parties i - 
land— Tory, Whig, and Radical. “ Biackwood Wand the" Lat. 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Revidsy”? Whig 
and the “Westminster Keview” Radical. The “ North 
British Review” is more of a teligious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, aago- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “ Kor- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the aivantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York. immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, 

For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Reviews, 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING. 


Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 


EARLY COPIES. 

Oar late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures te us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay £0 large a con- 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

Carer eg may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

May 10. 


Dee. 23 —jy 


$3.00 per annum. 
5.00 do. 


7.00 
8.00 
3.00 


do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 








79 Fulton st., New York, entranee in Gold st. 
OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA, 

Oo Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarseparilia.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales ciroum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the Jand. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never ahbanges, but fur the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, bya scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been bronght into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor’s Sursaparitla, The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica! men, contains many medicinal }ror- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; aud 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce jer 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under hr at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered ineapable of losing any 
of its yaluabie and healing properties. Prepsred in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspcpsiu, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its eqnal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and g@mtie perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints, 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing ubstructions, and regulating the general sy2- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thua prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 


But can any of these things be said of S, P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 


becanse of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and danaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—fiatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver 1 ETS diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is scrot- 
ula but an acid bumorin the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under beaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinnates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and infiaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous discaces, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible tc make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of §. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsapariila, is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! ; 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old !)r. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Agev'* 
who have svuld, and soe ewe who have used S. P. Town: 
send’s Fer ti pound 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute tru/h, 
that S: P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 

la are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one sin- 
gle thing in common. ‘ ili 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, a “1 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medic ooh] 
d than any other common, unscientific, unprofessiotlt 
man, what guarantee can the public have that ye a 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing it 
tues ot the articles used in preparing it, and which aré tuor 

ble of changes which might render them the agen : 

isease, ins of health? 

It io iptivat frands upon the unfortunate, to — 
into wounded humanity, to kindle bope in the dospar 
‘bosom, to restore health and bloom and ¥ oS ¢ OLD DR. 
éd and broken, and to banish infirmity— tha ote: 
JACOB TOWNSEND on sought and found the oppo 

and means to bring 
” Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, ea it 
within ‘the reach, and to the'knowledge of all who Hee’ ™ 
that they may learn and know, by joyful seppyienes, 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 


O27 For salein Washington CHE BE wy oy citman 











5 M. Delian 
April 19~13t a a Ridgely & Co 




















